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hour... every day .. . every week . . . your best customers and prospects are being 
ysonally interviewed to verify the circulation of MACHINE DESIGN. Interviewers of the 
y Research Organization visit annually all establishments within the Original Equipment 
et receiving four or more copies. Depth interviews are being held at all the larger and 
important companies, accounting for about 60 per cent of total circulation.* A glance 
# some of the questions will tell you why no other magazine can be so certain about the 
) and ACCURACY and ADEQUACY of its coverage . . . why no other magazine can 
“ quickly respond to new personnel, new departments, new industries! 


‘fied Circulation 
Personally Verified Circu 
| ea rapid reader response 


. pid Reader Response! It is bound to be greater whenever a magazine is directed to the 
igh people . . . at the right place . . . at the right time. For all reader response—readership, 
juiries, product preference, company recognition, etc.—stems from the perfect match 
ween editorial concept and circulation. That’s why, when you advertise in MACHINE DESIGN, 
i can be sure design engineers will read every word that talks their language. That’s why 
$ majority of advertisers interested in SELLING to the Original Equipment Market prefer to 
ar their marketing plans to MACHINE DESIGN . . . the magazine of RAPID READER RESPONSE! 





x 


b typical questions—How many engineers at this address doing design work? How many 
en, technicians, design detailers, etc., at this address working with engineers? 


B want to be sure that one copy of MACHINE DESIGN is being delivered to this address for 
east every four engineers. If more copies are needed, would you give me the names and 
itles of the individuals to whom they should be addressed? 


él What is located at this address: Manufacturing Plant? General Offices? Government Establish- 
ment? Educational Institution? Exclusively a research laboratory? Exclusively a consulting 
Ngineering firm? Some other kind of establishment? 


One principal product is designed or manufactured at this address? What other products? 


Any new engineering groups or departments added in past year . . . that is, anywhere through- 
ut the country? If so, what is the mailing address and name of person in charge? 


fare reading and using MACHINE DESIGN, and 
f like to have you continue sending it.” 
+. (Signature) 
_ a | Penton 2 publication 
° Circulation verified annually by mail or Western Union Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio GD 


» May, 1959 
' 





In a single year, population within KNXT’s ten-county coverage area has jumped by more th 
half-a-million...an increase larger than the entire population of all but 22 U.S. cities. Ret 
sales are hopping, too—to the tune of $12 billion yearly, second-highest in the nation. As alw 
KNXT remains the prime mover of products in this booming, dollar-rich area. Year-after-y 
the number one television station in seven-station Los Angeles, Channel 2 continues to deliys 
more homes than any other advertising medium throughout the Southern California marke 
CHANNEL 2, LOS ANGELES - CBS OWNED - REPRESENTED BY CBS TELEVISION SPOT SALES KN 


population 8,767,800; families 2,852,220; retail sales $11,827,119,000; food sales $2,998,440,000; drug store sales $399, 129,000; 


KNXT MARKET DATA 
consumer spendable income $18,597,526,000. Market data from SRDS Consumer Markets, May "59; audience data from Nj 


merchandise sales $1,186,970.000; « 
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keeps its 
tea sales 


brewing | ’ 


...with 12 color 


pages in the 


Chicago Tribune 


FOOD GUIDE! 


A big, exclusive color campaign in Chicago's 
most popular food section! That’s how 
Salada tea keeps the pot boiling in the 
Chicago market. 

Using the Weekly Illustrated Food 
Guide, Salada gets top sales power it 
Chicago and suburbs. Nine out of 10 house 
wives in more than 700,000 homes read it 
every week. That’s hundreds of thousands 
more than are reached by other Chicago 
newspapers. 

The high readership of the Food Guide, 
plus the impact of Tribune color, is a com 
bination that has paid off for many adver 
tisers. The Food Guide provides the setting 
—and color provides the smash! It excites 
...it persuades... it makes customers wall 
to buy. 

Sales results are the reason why genefal 
grocery advertisers invest more ad dollars 
in the Tribune than in any other Chicage 
newspaper. Why not follow their lead? 


ME ee be BIG in the Thibunel 
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The Real Significance of the Annual Media Awards 


After months of planning and preparation on the part of dozens of persons, 
the first Annual Media Awards luncheon presentation came to life at the 
Park-Lane, New York City, on April 8. It unfolded in an atmosphere of 
dignity and good fellowship. One could scarcely avoid the impression that 
it was a triumph for everyone who participated. 

Buyers and sellers of advertising met for a new purpose: to honor those 
who have contributed outstandingly to the stature of media-buying. 

Festive but serious, crowded but stimulating, it was a banner day for all 
who participated—awards winners, judges, honored guests, distinguished 
speakers, a blue-ribbon audience. 

In calm reflection the most memorable aspect of the luncheon was not the 
packed hall, the flashbulbs, the spirited conversations, the applause, but 
something much deeper and more gratifying. 

What I perceived almost as a physical presence at the luncheon was an 
esprit, a solidarity, if you will, among those present which I have felt at no 
other function of this kind. It was obvious that there existed for a few hours 
among a large number of persons— more than 400—a strong bond of 
interest, a unity of aims, a sympathy of mind, which moved me deeply and 
marked a history-making milestone in media-buying. Those engaged in the 
function were having a tailormade leadership role thrust upon them by the 
the advertising business—advertisers, agencies, media. 

And what a propitious time for such leadership! In short, this was no 
casual gathering of businessmen. The Annual Media Awards luncheon quite 
literally brought together for the first time people in the advertising business 
concerned with the media-buying and selling functions. 

Dedicated as it was to a singleness of purpose, the event may be said to 
have characterized and celebrated that which is central, rather than periph- 
eral, to the careers and to the daily preoccupations of these men and women. 
This, I think, is the reason why the Annual Media Awards luncheon was a 
success, and why it will continue to be so. 

The honors are yours, and so is the leadership which the advertising 
business has now publicly given you. May you do well. We will do our best 


to help. 
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Marketing begins with 


And the four regional editions of 

mn a rkets SPORTS ILLUSTRATED are regularly 

scheduled sections covering specifie 

market areas, available singly or in combination, without regard 
to availability of space in other sections of the magazine. 

These are not “split-runs.” You do not have to wait for othe 

advertisers to schedule insertions in areas outside of the edition 

you choose. Yet they are bound into the regular national edition 

of SPORTS ILLUSTRATED and include all of its national editorial 


and advertising pages. 
If your marketing program calls for the areas covered by one 


or more of these editions, why not include them in your plans 


right now? 


THE REGIONAL EDITIONS OF SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


WEST COAST REGIONAL MIDWEST REGIONAL SOUTHERN REGIONAL EASTERN REGIONAL 
Circulation Base 150,000 Circulation Base 200,000 Circulation Base 110,000 Circulation Base 240,000 
Full Page Black & White $1,395 Full Page Black & White $1,550 = Full Page Black & White $1,025 Full Page Black & White fi 
Full Page Four Color $2,325 Full Page Four Color $2,580 Full Page Four Color $3,100 





MEMO TO MEDIA 


The Politz Story 


It would have been understandable if the 
reports of the first Annual Media Awards in the 
April Media/scope had dominated all other edi- 
torial material in that issue. Not with the 
hungry media-buying function to be fed! The 
Awards announcements made interesting and 
pertinent reading, but there still was work to 
pe done and the issue got on with it after the 


Awards pages. 


One extraordinary article that could not be 
eclipsed in any periodical was Alfred Politz', 
‘What is Essential to Know from Magazine Media 
Research?" 


This article, which is a thorough dis- 
cussion of the essentials of media research, 
yent through eight complete drafts before 
publication. Literally every word was weighed 
and scrutinized by the author and his chief 
assistants before the manuscript was released 
for typesetting. 


It is the first general discussion by Politz 
on media and media research in many years. To 
the best of anyone's recollection, his last 
general article on the subject was published 
some ten years ago. 


Politz is an indefatigable traveller, since 
his business affairs are widely scattered 
around the country. In order to complete this 
article on time he used some five different 
secretaries to type various drafts of the manu- 
script. One girl flew to St. Louis to 
transcribe part of it; another met him in 
Chicago. Others worked in shifts in the 
New York office. The whole process took over 
& month. 


Mr. Politz' discussion bears reading and 
Pe-reading. It is a major contribution to 
média thinking. Media/scope is published to 
bring this kind of creative thought to the 
people who buy advertising. 


Sincerely, 


CLikhLy r2022 


A. W. Moss 
Advertising Director 


(This insert appears only in those copies going to our complimentary list.) 
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Another recent court decision—this time involving radio 
rates—highlights the continuing problem presented by 
combination media rates. ‘ 

Media people seem to question from time to time the 
legality of combination or unit rates. They remember with 
justified concern the Kansas City Star case and the fact 
that the more favorable Times-Picayune case was later “re- 
interpreted” by the Supreme Court in the Northern Pacific 
Railroad case (see Mepia/scope, June 1958 and Septem- 
ber 1958). 

The latest case, decided by the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia, ruled that there was nothing 
improper in the refusal of the FCC to disapprove a com- 
bination rate discount granted by WBBF, Rochester, and 
its sister station WGVA, Geneva, if advertisers bought 
time on both stations. The court emphasized the fact that 
the advertiser was not required to. buy both stations. Con- 
sequently, the 25 per cent discount was proper should the 
advertiser voluntarily buy both stations. 

Apparently the case fortifies the wisdom of earlier 
media activity in offering voluntary combination rates as 
egainst compulsory combinations. 

Since last September, when we reported that 35 com- 
bined publications were offering a unit rate on a voluntary 
basis instead of on the formerly compulsory basis, other 
media have adopted similar rate schedules. 

There is, of course, very little precise information avail- 
able as to the financial results of a change of this sort. 
It would seem that the media should not suffer appreciably 
by the change if the combination buy is an economically 
and productively sound one. After all, this should be the 
most which any media or group of media could ask. Most 
media are willing to base their rate structure on demon- 
strable results. 

This matter of combination rates—and a proper under- 
standing of their legal consequences—becomes doubly 
important in view of the several triple damage cases which 
have been brought in several parts of the country. Also, 
the attitude of the Supreme Court seems to have stiffened 
concerning mandatory combination rates. Consequently, 
caution would seem to dictate that media using combina- 
tion rates should review them carefully, especially if such 


rates are mandatory. It is only an educated guess, but the 
chances are pretty good that such a mandatory rate struc- 
ture may well be suspect. On the other hand, there is 
increasing evidence that a purely voluntary unit rate 
should survive attack. 


MANAGEMENT VIEW OF RESEARCH 


The seventh and final volume of the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers’ series of “Practical Guides and Modern 
Practices for Better Advertising Management” has now 
been issued. It deals with the problem of evaluating 
advertising effectiveness. 

Buyers of media will find some very good things in it. 
The introduction by Russell Colley, editor of the series, 
makes several sound points about the nature of advertis- 
ing evaluation. Chief among these is a list of “obstacles 
to progress” in this area. These are: 

e Overemphasis on a “functional specialist” approach 
to research at the expense of “a marketing problem- 
definition, problem-solving approach.” The result: 
preoccupation with the techniques of measurement 
and neglect of research as a tool for decision making. 
Inadequate definition of the goals of advertising by 
management. Without a clear idea of what advertis- 
ing is supposed to accomplish, how can accomplish- 
ment be measured ? 

“Too much research done in an effort to sell some- 
thing or prove something; not enough is done in an 
effort to find out something.” 

An attitude toward research on the part of many 
advertising and management executives ranging 
“from mild skepticism to outright hostility.” 

Lack of an organized program for advertising eval- 
uation in many companies. 

e Insufficient funds for advertising research. 


The Guidebook section on evaluating media contains 
an excellent survey of the subject by Dr. E. L. Deckinger, 
vice-president and media director of Grey Advertising 
Agency. Some salient points: 

Eleven areas of decision impinge on media selection. 
Seven of them are marketing-oriented (product, market, 
distribution, competition, sales promotion, art and copy, 





budget), and four are media-oriented (continuity, cov- 
erage, frequency, intensity). There is a discussion of each 
point. Especially interesting are the sections on compe- 
tition (e.g., the rise and fall of daytime broadcasting as 
a medium for cigarette advertising), art and copy treat- 
ment, and frequency. 

There are also several brief case examples, the best of 
which is a sketch of the research thinking which convinced 
Humble Oil & Refining Company to continue sponsorship 
of NCAA football games. 


COLOR ON RADIO 


With wide use of color TV commercials waiting only for 
more citizens to buy more color sets, and use of ROP 
color in newspapers growing by the week, radio is the 
only major medium left that can’t deliver the extra adver- 
tising impact of color. 

Or is it? 

Southwestern Bell Telephone Company doesn’t think so. 
A series of radio spots developed by the Gardner Adver- 
tising Company for Southwestern Bell’s color extension 
telephones is based on the theory that one can hear color 
—that with proper orchestration of appropriate music, 
colors can be projected via sound waves alone. 


One-minute and 20-second “aural-color” spots, aired 
in 30 cities in five states, seek to project the feeling of red, 
for example, with bold, fast music. Yellow is projected by 
light, gay, frothy music. 

Music has been arranged for the campaign to conjure 
up no less than nine different colors—one for each phone 
tene available. And it makes Mat Culligan’s “imagery 
transfer” sound like more than just another slogan. 


MAGAZINE PROFITS 


For advertisers with a major stake in the magazine me- 
dium, it’s worthwhile to pause every so often to assess the 
health of those magazine corporations which publish their 
financial condition. So here is a report on how magazines 
survived the recession year of 1958. Hearst is excluded 
because its consolidated statement makes it impossible to 
assess the performance of the magazine division; both 
Esquire, Inc., and Meredith are excluded because their 
fiscal years preclude reports at this time. 


The record is rather unhappy. Of the seven reporting 
publishers, only McCall Corporation and the New Yorker 
improved their financial position. The New Yorker, one 
oi the healthiest enterprises in the industry, increased its 
ratio of profits to revenue from 10.2 per cent in 1957 to 
10.8 in 1958, though ratio of net to invested capital de- 
clined from 28.4 per cent to 27.1 per cent. McCall accom- 
plished something of a miracle by bettering its position 
in the face of shrinking revenue. The company held on to 
$1.60 of every $100 it took in during 1958, in contrast 


to $1.40 in 1957. At the same time, ratio of earnings 
capital improved from 7.1 per cent in 1957 to 7.8 per cy 
last year. Of course, McCall’s revenues include inegg 
from its commercial printing operations. 

As for the rest, here’s the news: 

e Curtis Publishing Company (excluding paper open 
tions and American Home Magazine) . Ratio of profy 
to sales: down to 1.4 per cent from 3.0 per cent) 
1957. Ratio of profits to invested capital: down » 
6.9 per cent from 15.6 per cent in 1957. 


e Macfadden Publications. Ratio of profit to sales: dow 
from 3.8 per cent in 1957 to 3.5 per cent in 1 
Ratio of profit to capital: a slide from 18.5 per 
in 1957 to 13.9 per cent last year. 


e McGraw-Hill Publishing Company. Profits as ape 
cent of revenues: down to 7.5 per cent in 1958 fim 
8.2 per cent in 1957. Profits as a per cent of i 
capital: 20.6 per cent in 1958, 26.1 per cent in 


e Time, Inc. Ratio of profits to revenues: from $f 
per cent in 1957 to 3.5 per cent last year. 
profits to invested capital: down from 14.6 per om 
to 9.8 per cent. 


As for Condé-Nast Publications, it sank deeper 


red. In 1957, the company suffered a loss of 40 cent " 
every $100 of revenue, a loss of $1.10 on every $1009 


invested capital. The figures for last year: $1.60 per $10 
of revenue, $4.80 per $100 of invested capital. 


A number of important industrial advertisers are 
ing the lead of those consumer goods manufacturers 
are concentrating big jobs of promotion in one-time th 
in the form of TV and print “spectaculars.” 

Some observations on “specials” made in Grey 4 
tising Agency’s publication “Grey Matter” may be 
interest to those who may be thinking that the onlym 
to capture attention in thick business publications is® 
run a big insert (thus adding to thickness). # 

While the arguments in favor of blockbusters are dit 
ous, there are other considerations “Grey Maury 
out. For example: 

1. How lasting is the impact of a spectacular? T 

a particularly critical question if the investment reqal 
a lessening of frequency. 

2. Does company or brand personality become & 
merged within the “show” of technique? a 

3. Is the huge investment emotionally inspired ™ 
than dictated by sound marketing strategy? That is @ 
the advertiser want to appear big for bigness’ 

4. “Is the big advertisement, designed to crash 
the reader’s apathy, more potent than the nea 
peated again and again?” 
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newsletter on the dramatic use of print by advertisers May, 1959 














WHAT MAKES AN AD “BIG”? Our text for today comes from the popular agency house-organ, 
“Grey Matter.” Though its entire April issue was devoted to “The ‘Blockbuster’ 
Trend in Advertising,” it winds up with this cautious warning: “While bigness 

is rampant, we cling to the conviction: it’s the BIG IDEA, rather than the 

big ad, which will pay off best.” 


The May issue of McCall’s contains ads with “big ideas” in just about every 
size, from a spread-plus-coupon-card to quarter-pagers. For example... 


, Pre-clipped coupon. The readable picture-story spread that Foote, Cone & 

is Belding designed for Stauffer Home Reducing Plan would probably have pulled 
very well with the usual coupon-in-the-corner. But think how many more 
readers will respond to the “big idea”—binding in colorful, ready-to-mail, 
return postcard (without taking away any space from the copy message.) 











, Across the Board. For its client, Del Monte Stewed Tomatoes, McCann-Erickson 
4 bought the equivalent of one color-page. But the “big idea” — splitting the 
page into two facing horizontal half-pages against an upper half of editorial text 
— helps Del Monte dominate the spread. 





Swirl, inc., through the Rockmore Company, buys three 143-line ads — partial 
columns — and devotes each to one of its “Wrap, Tie, Swirl” fashions. 


Smart moves on the ‘‘checkerboard.’’ When McCall’s made available this 
unusual space unit — alternating quarter-page ads surrounded by editorial 

— it introduced a challenging opportunity for new creative use of magazine space. 
Here are the “big idea” checkerboards in May McCall's. 





, Wear-Ever Aluminum. Headlined “What Does She See?,” this eye-catcher 
jumps from square to square, and in each one she sees her family enjoying the 
output of a different utensil. (Cooked up by Fuller & Smith & Ross.) 








Rubbermaid, Inc., runs a two-word theme, “New Design,” through all its four 
quarter-page units. Each features a different kitchen mat in the Rubbermaid 
line. (Agency: Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove.) 





_ Spring Air Mattresses bought two quarter-pages for a one-page “checkerboard.” 
~ But this “twin-bed” layout was a natural, with illustration in one square, 
copy in the other. (Agency: Gourfain-Loeff. ) 


Yes, it’s the BIG IDEA that puts real drama into any “Printacular.” 
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“These smooth, elasticized tights 
do for the lower body what the 
snug turtleneck sweater does 
above ...One French couturier 
in New York custom-tailors them 
for $55.90 a pair in three sizes: 
tight, very tight and barely com- 


fortable.”’ .. . Story on ski-slope 
romancing, The New York Times 
Magazine, February 22, 1959. 


Women enjoy the useful and entertaining 
stories in The New York Times Magazine 
every week. They also enjoy the ads. Result: 
“Sell-outs."" Distributed exclusively every 
Sunday with The New York Times, America’s 
biggest Sunday newspaper salesman, into 
1,300,000 homes and stores the country over. 


“The gifted child needs a person who wil] 
alize that although he is ‘a brain’ he is still a chilg_ 
(he) wants basically what every youngster wany. 
@ person to like, to respect, to admire and to 
up to.”...Dorothy Barclay’s “Parent and 
page, The New York Times Magazine, February 


inside 
The New York Times 
Magazine 


“Stores in cities across the country report sell-outs of Coro Jewelty 

shown in The New York Times Magazine. Consumers write for 

the name of the nearest store. Buyers tell us of quick response. 
One ad sold out the item on the basis of preprints 

.-- Gerald E. Rosenberger, president, Coro, Inc., New & 





Letters from Readers 


"SMALL AGENCIES and the 15%” 


| take issue with you (“Small 
ies and the 15%,” editorial, 
M/s, December 1958) on your sug- 
ion that the 15 per cent discount 
on dient’s billings represents an es- 
sential service to media. 
It is quite true that from media’s 
int of view this is a most desirable 
feature of agency service. But from 
agency point of view it hangs too 
mata responsibility on the agency 
ale for too little a return. 
ty I remind you of the ever- 
easing scope of agency services to 
ae media and advertisers . . . and 
Mangerously small net return to 
owners. Many of us in the 
acy business consider that we ren- 
a sufficient service to media in 
pereative-contact-sales-research fea- 
of our operation, without tying 
ie “financial responsibility” on our- 


"Bat, the real measure of confusion 
prevails because, under the “tradi- 
tional agency financial responsibility” 
method referred to by you, agencies 
buy space and time in behalf of their 
dients . . . yet assume sole respon- 
sibility for payment. Here we have 
agencies holding themselves solely re- 
sponsible for something they can’t 
even use as they please . . . for the 
space and time can only be used by 
the agency for a specified client . . . 
ina manner directed by the client . . . 
and in a manner acceptable to media. 
The agency—while solely liable, mind 
you-cannot sell the space or time in 
question to another client without the 
consent of both its client and media. 
And, in most instances contracts for 
time and space are not transferable 
in this manner at all. 

Here, then, we have the principal 
serving both as the agent and the 
principal without the privileges and 
betiefits of both. This is probably one 
of the few situations wherein one 
firm is both “fish and fowl” at the 
Consider for a moment the posi- 
tion of a factoring organization which 
guarantees the credit of a firm—in 
tan for which it receives: a chat- 
tel mortgage, assignment of accounts 
tetivables, auditing privileges and a 
lee of 12 to 25 per cent. It is not 


May, 1959 


required to perform any service other 
than furnishing the finances to the 
firm needing it. But you think an 
advertising agency should perform 
all of its services and in addition be 
guarantor to the tune of 85 per cent. 

Let’s be realistic about this. The 
time has come for media to reappraise 
the marvelous partnership it has en- 
joyed with advertising agencies for 
the meager 15 per cent commission. 
Remember, I said, let’s be realistic— 
for there are many accounts in the 
less than million-dollar billing cate- 
gory to be concerned with here. Ac- 
counts on which you have to work to 
earn your 15 per cent; and if you are 
careful you'll come out with 1 or 2 
per cent net profit. In addition, you 
think we should risk 85 per cent of 
our money also. 

Does the consent decree prohibit 
media from setting up a credit infor- 
mation bureau which would enable 
them to check the credit of all com- 
ers? This, I believe, is done in many 
other industries, and could prevent 
some of the credit problems that face 
the publishing field, as well as agen- 
cies. It’s time for the publishers and 


‘agencies to sit down together and 


approach this problem. The quality of 
advertising agencies is important to 
media and their survival. This is no 
game of hunt the fox. It’s a two-way 
deal. 

Your article referred to a new kind 
of order blank which was being de- 
vised by a group of agencies. Here 
you have a copy of the new order 
blank referred to. You will note that 
it is not copyrighted. This was done 
intentionally, to enable users to make 
any revisions they deemed suited to 
their own specific needs. 

You will note also that this inser- 
tion and contract form is not, as you 
assumed, a disclaimer form. How- 
ever, it states the agency’s position 
with referring to the AAAA’s “Pub- 
lisher agrees ot hold Agency solely 
liable for payment.” The publisher is 
well able to look after his own rights 
without the necessity of agencies 
stating the publishers’ rights on its 
own order forms. 

Most publishers’ rate cards state 
“Forwarding of an order construed 
as acceptance of all rates and condi- 

(Continued on page 16) 
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: Your Golden : 


Opportunity — 
to Increase 
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THOMAS 
REGISTE 


@ The 50th Annual Edition will ex- 
ceed any previously published, both 
in comprehensiveness, scope and 
value to its paid subscribers. 


@ It offers a sales potential un- 
matched in buyer-seller traffic, un- 
equalled in sales producing inquiries 
...booming in direct buying action. 
50,000 items of 12,500 manufactur- 
ers will be on display. 


@ Schedule YOUR products for 
front line attention now. 


Thomas Publishing Company 
ABC 461 Eighth Ave. « New York 1, N. Y. ABP 





Industry's No. "1 Marketplace 
of Buying Action! 














We Americans inherited a big country. We 
@ 4 have made it bigger. But isn’t it about time 

that—in the advertising world especially— 
we try to apply some qualitative standards to the au- 
diences that we strive to reach? Isn’t it about time that 
we realize there are very, very few products for which 
advertising and marketing efficiency cannot be im- 
proved with one degree or another of selectivity? 





Name me a good copywriter, from the days of Claude 
Hopkins to the present, who, as he worded his mes- 
sage, didn’t mentally select a hypothetical group of 
people to which he addressed that message. Has this 
reasoning no place in media selection and buying? 


We have people in our profession who say, ‘People are 
people’. And thus they give a commonality to human 
beings which does not exist in fact. 


“BIG 





Let us assume, for instance, that there is an eventin 
Soldiers Field which has attracted 100,000 people. Let 
us ask, ‘Do these people have a commonality permit- 
ting us to buy their audience on a basis of numbers” 


There are children in the group, and there are octe 
genarians. There are people of all ages and both sexes. 
So we must divide the interests of the group in many 
important aspects. And it is this division of interest that 
must determine what we say tothem and where we sayit. 


Our group in Soldiers Field tonight may be watching 
a prize fight. Tomorrow night that same field will k 
filled with an equal number of people who are atten? 
ing the annual music festival. 


To these two groups, would you address the same at 
vertising message? Would you put it in the sameme 


HEARST MAGAZIN 


13 KEYS TO 13 SPECIAL INTEREST MARK 


Media/ scope, 6 








WHAT?" 


In a speech before leading 

media directors of Chicago agencies, 
Arthur L. Decker, Senior Vice President 
of Henri, Hurst & McDonald Inc., 

set forth some frank opinions on the use 
of media today— asserting that 
circulation size is not the sole, or even the 
most important, measure of effectiveness. 
On the subject of bigness per se he asks: 
“Big What?”’—and follows the question™ 
with the comments on these pages. 


dia? Of course you wouldn’t. If you did, you would 
have to deal with that thin layer of commonality which 
applies to all of them. And, thus, your advertising con- 
cept and execution becomes like the Powder River—a 
mile wide and an inch deep. 


Research has shown, time and time again, that where 
the advertising message has been written specifically 
for a selected audience of a selected publication, the 
traffic in all three classifications is much heavier. In 
other words, the ‘people-are-people’ type of approach 
isineffective to a selected audience. 


On the other hand, a specialised message to an audi- 
ence of specialized interest is most effective. Does it not 
therefore follow that the specialized audience becomes 
just as important as the specialized copy? I ask you 
then, why in our admiration of bigness we so often fail 
loconsider the specialized interest of the audience? 


Magazines differ widely in editorial concept and con- 
tent. Can we view them as so much circulation? And 
how much is the effectiveness of any given ad affected 
by the context of the editorial matter? 3 


Figures alone are not enough in measuring any adver- 
tising medium. They must be interpreted in terms of 
human beings. We must know what kind of people 
read a given publication... before we set out to write 
the selling message directed towards them. We want 
an analysis of the climate, the atmosphere, the context 
surrounding each advertisement. Will it be read in the 
kitchen, the living room, or the office? What of the 
mood created by the editorial matter? 


In short, what special interest factors create a special 


sales promotion force for advertisers...a 
force that is something a good deal more than q § 


a ‘mile wide and an inch deep’? 


*Town & Country e Cosmopolitan @ Sports Afield ¢ Popular Mechanics @ Motor 


* Good Housekeeping @ Bride & Home @ American Druggist ¢ House Beautiful 


*Molor Boating ¢ Harper's Bazaar @ Science Digest @ New Medical Materia 
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GORDON G. VANDERWARKER is vice president and New 
York media director for Needham, Louis and Brorby, Inc. Here is 
what he says about selecting media to reach industrial markets . . . 





Agencies and advertisers do themselves a disservice if, in evaluating 
business publications, they consider only the tangible or measurable fac- 
tors. One major consideration should concern itself with these questions: 
1) What is the market to be covered? 2) Does the publication cover it with 
useful editorial purpose? If the market is important and the editors write 
to it in a manner constructive to the people within that market, then the 
publication becomes a valuable medium for advertisers. 9 9 


Circulation numbers are only one factor in selecting business 
magazines. There must always be interpretation and evalua- 
tion of all the facts to determine the most effective media for 
your industrial advertising. 





ae. McGraw-Hill 


— PUBLICATIONS 


o- 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., INC., 330 W. 42nd ST., N. Y. 36, N.Y. 
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(Continued from page 13) 
tions under which advertising spgy 
is at the time sold by the publish: 
Failure to make the rate or condition 
correspond with rate card effectip 
when advertising is published » 
garded only as clerical error aj 
publication is made and is to be paj 
for upon the terms of the schedule} 
force without further notification,” 

Thus you can see that it may ng 
matter what agencies say on the 
order forms. The publisher says 
for sure! However, this first ag 
gested departure from the so-calej 
“standard” order form may result 
a more reasonable approach to; 
number of agency-media problem 
which are now being solved onthe 
spot at the momentary whim of te 
persons making the decisions. 

If the publishers really expert 
agencies to continue honoring tk 
“sole responsibility tradition,” they 
had better think in terms of a mor 
equitable return for “all this ands 
guarantee too.” A large number d 
publishers are not even realist 
enough to allow a cash discount fe 
the prompt payment they expect an 
demand. 

Louis E. Remaop 
President, Richmond Advertising 


Service, Inc. 


REPORT FROM STOCKHOLM 


In my function as media buyer, ! 
must follow the progress of meds 
research, and from the glimpses I gi 
of the January issue of MEDIA/scom 
I think the publication has much 
value for me. 

It might interest you to know tht 
the copy came into my hands throug 
the good graces of the Stockholng 
office of Reader’s Digest, which, ® 
turn, had received it from their 
ent firm. It is possible that you my 
receive more subscriptions 
Stockholm based on this same si 
copy, since I have discussed it ™i 
other media men here who have & 
pressed interest in your publication 

LENNERT LINDGREY 

Media buyer, Tornbloms 

byra, Stockholm, Sweden. 














CLASSIFYING BUSINESS 
PUBLICATIONS 


It’s not always good policy to 
rel with the boss, but I’m new en# 
as a regular contributor to take® 
with Mr. Botthof’s “Publisher's - 


Media/scopt, Mah™ 
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book” (March M/s) in which he 
recommends new nomenclature for 
dassification of business publications, 
as follows: 
Technical or industrial publications 
Professional publications 
Institutional publications 
Business news publications 
Merchandising publications 
[ would go a little farther, and clas- 
sify business publications this way: 


First, by circulation method: 
paid 

controlled 

paid-controlled 

franchise 

association 
manufacturer-published 


Second, by audience: 
management—Business Week, For- 


tune, etc. 

functional (horizontal by job re- 
sponsibility) Purchasing, Modern 
Materials Handling, Machine Design, 


dtc. 

vertical—Textile Industries, Oil & 
Gas Journal, Institutions (which I, 
unlike the boss, see as covering a ver- 
tical “industrial” market, rather than 
as one of a separate category—and I’d 
include farm papers, too). 

professional—Banking, Progressive 
Architecture, Scientific American, etc. 

merchandising (or dealer)—Elec- 
trical Merchandising, Women’s Wear 


Third, by content: 
news—Business Week, Aviation 
Age, etc. 
technical—/ndustrial & Engineer- 
ing Chemistry, Tool Engineer, etc. 
news-technical—Jron Age, Oil & 
Cas Journal, etc. 
new product announcement: /ndus- 
trial Equipment News, etc. 
merchandising 
Fourth, by physical form: 
standard 
tabloid 
-size 
newspaper 
Howarp G. SAWYER 
Vice president and marketing 
director, James Thomas Chi- 
rurg Company, Boston. 


STARCH SERIES 


Your recent series of articles, “An- 
aysis of 12 Million Inquiries,” by 
Dr. Danie] Starch, has proved to be 


valuable reading for me. The compre- 
hensive analysis of inquiry patterns 
and results presented in this concise 
report would enhance my reference 
library. 
Micuae- P. Casey 
Klau-Van Pietersom- Dunlap, Inc., 
Milwaukee. 


DID NOT UNDERSTAND 


I did not understand “No Simpie 
Solution to Comparison of Media,” 
by Solomon Dutka and Lester R. 
Frankel in your March issue. 

“, . . many of the parameters are 
not yet known precisely.” This is put- 
ting it mildly. Most advertising pa- 
rameters are nowhere near being sat- 
isfactorily measurable to warrant 
association with the term “mathe- 
matical.” 

“An examination of Figure 1 puts 
into proper perspective a type of com- 
parison which is currently being 
made between television and maga- 
zines.” I examined Figure 1 and 
frankly, found neither proper per- 
spective nor a proper reflection of 
what the various media measurement 
methods currently do. 

“Figure 2 shows a modification of 
the typical learning ‘curve as applied 
to a single individual.” Whereas | 
agree that advertising may be con- 
ceived of as a learning process, no 
stretch of the imagination could posit 
a curve demonstrated as a typical 
learning curve which may even re- 
motely be profitably usable in adver- 
tising. (Must we completely confuse 
our colleagues in media with elabo- 
rate equations? If we must, I prefer 
the equation ; 

sEp = 3.55 (1 — 10 —-0305 8) 
expressed in six units, because it is 
simpler and maybe a lot prettier and 
just as impertinent.) 

The Figure 2 curve defies not only 
common sense, but also psychological 
work on the very great number of 
variables which affect and are part of 
learning. Learning is not a series of 
piece-meal adventitious accretions. In 
the fabric of learning (and in adver- 
tising penetration) there is integra- 
tion, combination, selectivity, striving 
for completion, attitude, context, 
meaning, etc. (Furthermore, a list of 
the many intervening variables in the 
learning (and advertising) process 
would fill an entire page.) Patterns 
develop, insights are made. I have 
always felt that one of the myriad 
things wrong with advertising meas- 





ARKETIZING 


for Metal 
& Thermit 


CORPORATION 


Congratulations are due this 
highly commendable marketiz- 
ing* program: 


In 1959 the Metal & Thermit 
Corp. will place 360 pages of ad- 
vertising in 30 business maga- 
zines . . . backing this up will be a 
direct mail campaign . . . catalog 
will be distributed in CHEMICAL 
MATERIALS CATALOG . . . cross- 
references to their product data 
in CMC will appear in ads and 
direct mail . . . sales force will be 
fully acquainted with the 
program. 


Like a shirt 
with all its buttons 


...marketizing* has its maxi- 
mum value only when it is com- 
plete. When any part is left out 
it cannot serve its full purpose. 
To insure a complete selling ef- 
fort for chemicals and raw mate- 
rials, be sure your budget covers 
catalog distribution in CMC — 
supported by cross-references in 
advertising and direct mail. 


CMC will put additional effec- 
tiveness into all your marketizing 
efforts. It penetrates the vital 
buying and specifying influences 
in over 12,000 process plants of 
all kinds. 


ok 


MARKETIZING ...2 method of devel- 
oping industrial sales and 
product acceptance through 
the coordination of sales 
strategy — advertising — 
direct mail — and effective 
catalog distribution. 


trot 

@® | cuemicar 
WOR) materiats 
@® | catatoc 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORP. 
430 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


For complete inf formation, 
consult our “‘tell-all”’ pages in SRDS 














A WHBF PLUS SIGN NO. 1 








Standing, is Ted Armold, WHBF Stations’ Sales Man- 
ager, @ member of the school board, shown in session. 


Community leadership by 
staff people enhances WHBF 
value—for advertisers 


The esteem that WHBF enjoys 
in its home town community—the 
Quad-Cities—is deeply rooted. Since 
1925 this station has had the ad- 
vantage of constructive management 
by community-minded people. In 
accordance with this philosophy, 
WHBF has attracted a staff of like 
quality. 

Probably no other organization in 
the Quad-City area contributes more 
man hours, on and off the job, to 
helping and cooperating with every 
worthwhile project. 

The result of such community 
leadership and participation has ac- 
cumulated over the years into a 
tremendous amount of acceptance 
for WHBF. 

This excellent stature, although it 
cannot be worked into a rate card, 
is a tangible plus that WHBF ad- 
vertisers share with us in the Quad- 
Cities. 

Ask Avery-Knodel, or write to Maurice 
Corken, WHBF, Telco Bidg., Rock Island, 


lll., for recommendations and availabilities 
. - radio or television. 


STRONG & PRODUCTIVE FROM DEEP ROOTS 


WHB 





urement is its reliance on additive 
mechanical factors rather than pat- 
tern analysis. Hackneyed to repeat, 
yes, but we all know behaviorally and 
structurally, the whole is always more 
than the sum of its parts. 

And then came the coup de grace, 
superimposed on this questionable 
curve we find something called thresh- 
olds; knowledge, favorable attitudes, 
and compulsion to buy, each with 
precise blocks of space. What sort of 
outlandish conjecture has ever in- 
ferred from any advertising study the 
dimension of compulsion! 

Not only did it present something 
dubious, its conclusions were also 
rather hoarily obvious and as I stum- 
bled through, they seemed little re- 
lated to the alleged “theoretical 
model.” 

Those qualifying clauses which are 
used in the article so frequently e.g., 
“depending on many factors” . . . are 
probably obscuring the most vital 
points in the advertising process. 

Dr. NorMAN YOUNG 

Mogul, Lewin, Williams & Saylor, 


Inc. 


APPLES AND ORANGES 


The article by Solomon Dutka and 
Lester Frankel in the March issue of 
Mep1A/score about comparisons of 
media established an intriguing meth- 
odological approach to the problem. 

At times we obtain measures of 
awareness and knowledge of the ad- 
vertising claims made for our brands 
by consumer interview. We are be- 
ginning to experiment with techniques 
for determining the degree of favor- 
able attitude towards our brands. 
Therefore, here at Bristol-Myers we 
are well along on obtaining the meas- 
urements needed to develop the pro- 
files you suggest for the different 
types of advertising brands. 

It occurred to me, however, that 
there was another dimension to this 
whole problem which I'd like to sug- 
gest as an addition to those you have 
included in your analysis. This per- 
tains to the conclusion that people 
differ in their responsiveness to ad- 
vertising—some are more venturesome 
than others and therefore would have 
a more sharply increasing profile of 
probability than others. 

In effect, your product profiles 
represent the average cross section of 
a surface whose third dimension is 
determined by the way in which dif- 
ferent groups in the population re- 


spond to the advertising on p 
types of products. 
This complicates the pro 

comparison of media, ina: 
it has been found that media 
select these types of people 
population in varying degrees 
the audience of one publi 
be more venturesome or n 
garious than the audience of a 
I am sure I have not made 
searcher’s task any easier wi 
suggestion, but, at the very 
can see that your article 
some additional thoughts. 
Joun E.M 
Manager, market research, I 
Myers Company. 


PUBLISHER'S NOTEBOOK 
Your Publisher’s Notebook ¢ 


on business paper classi 
promised new orientation in th 
of epithets with which we b 
confronted. Who now is going 
vert this promise to meaningh 
you or the business papers? | 
Joun W. 
Account executive, 
Company, Los Ange 


ENJOYS READING 
We enjoy reading MEDIA 
and find that it has many ge 
which we find applicable” 
domestic and foreign advertisi 
F. A. 
Media supervisor, The P. 
Company. 


SPACE BUYER’S WEEK 


Our Monday morning oper 
the shop by nine, 

His book is off the schedule 
fault it seems is mine. 

How could I be so stupid, 

His story to ignore? 

(Of course, it could be simply 

He’s never called before! ) 


On Tuesday afternoon we get od 
ambidextrous Joe 

How many books he represents, * 
really doesn’t know; 

But if he can’t recall them all 

You'll find them on his card; 

So buying space in regionals 

Is really rather hard. 


Sing a song of section 12 and 
Audit Bureau facts 

Our Wednesday morning open 
figure-happy Max. 


(Continued on 


Media/se 





The name’s Bill Mansfield . . . and hog farmers 
thecountry over are interested in his method of 
drylot cleaning. Most of these hogmen first met 
Bill down at the mailbox 
Farm JOURNAL. 


while picking up their 


Nobody beats Farm JouRNAL in delivering 
farm news and money-making ideas—nationally 
and regionally. Gathered from every part of the 
Country; delivered to any part of the country. 
Fromwherever it happens, to wherever it matters. 

The top farm operators look to, and read 
through, FARM JOURNAL for ideas that lead to 

g Profitable action. What better place to advertise 
lothem, than in the magazine that wraps up the 
hss farm market en masse. 


Small wonder the farm equipment industry 
pends so heavily on FARM JOURNAL. They 
know, from experience, that nothing influences 


Tee 


Bill Mansfield of Delaware County, Indiana, as featured in FARM JOURNAL. 


farm families like a farm magazine—and no 
farm magazine means so much to so many as 
FARM JOURNAL. 


INTERESTED IN THE TOP FARMERS? 


BALERS 
71% of all Farm Operators having one or 


more... subscribe to FARM JOURNAL. 


GRAIN COMBINES 
70% 
more . 


of all Farm Operators having one or 
. . subscribe to FARM JOURNAL. 
CORN PICKERS 

73% of all Farm Operators having one 


more... subscribe to FARM JOURNAL. 


MILKING MACHINES 
74% of all Farm Operators having one 
more... subscribe to FARM JOURNAL. 


Most of the best 
farm families depend on 


FARM 


JOURNAL 


Philadelphia 5, Pa 
the same is true 
among advertisers 


Graham Patterson, Publisher 
Richard J. Babcock, President 





nothing drives home sales 





...and nothing builds AWHERENESS like the Yellow Pages 


Whatever you sell, wherever it’s sold, nothing _—prospects aware of his local outlets. For 
directs prospects your way like AWHERENESS! local business man, Yellow Pages adve si 
And nothing builds AWHERENESS like the makes the community aware of the proda® 
Yellow Pages—the buyers’ guide that tells your _and services he offers. 

prospects where to find your product or service. The Yellow Pages man will help plana 
For the manufacturer of brand-name products, AWHERENESS sales program for your 
Trade Mark Service in the Yellow Pages makes _— Call himat your Bell Telephone Business¥ 


The advertising medium that tells people where to find your local 0 
Vedia ‘scope, i? 
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(Continued from page 18) 
is full of wisdom 
out of Standard Rate, 
we couldn’t read at all 


lis story would be great. 


On Thursday we are blessed with 
gristocratic Thor 
re ts a big-time book and 
is a big-time bore. 
s full of slick sincerity, 
ows everyone who counts 
he drops their names 


Our sales resistance mounts. 


+ 
a 
x 


tg. happy Friday, we get a call 
Ray 


Who really only stopped in to pass 
the time of day. 

He brings the latest rumors 

And gossip from the trade, 

And lots of little chit-chat 


But very little aid. 


And now it’s Friday evening; the 
salesmen finally stop; 
We start to do our desk work 
Monday mail’s on top). 
sve had our share of characters, 


‘yet we realize— 
They just a small minority. 
The rest are real great guys! 


_ Elaine Kortas, Media Manager, 


bir 


‘Joyce Moserc, Space Buyer 


ler, Rickard, Gebhardt and — 


' SALES 
meaty article in April, “How 
to Advertisers Are Single- 
opy Sales?” eloquently reveals the 
table efforts on the part of many 
igazines publishers to explain away 
fact that single-copy sales are 

y g leaving publishers no alterna- 

fut to boost subs. Subs have sud- 
Become more valuable for the 
etiser than single-copy sales! Nat- 
wally. It may or may not be pertinent 
for a mail-order man to point out 
that Magazines with large or total 
single-copy circulation produce much 
than magazires with great em- 
phasis on subscription circulation. 
This has always been true. 

Too Many magazines enjoy sub- 
stantial single-copy sales to permit us 
Yo accept the explanation that the 
decline of newsstand is due to chang- 
ing social factors. And it yet remains 
we that the man or woman who 
wilks up to a newsstand and puts 
down his or her money for a specific 


= 





Quat os you gel wore in today's MOTELS 


Market. Motels outnumber 
hotels 2 to 1 and have overtaken hotels in dollar volume for room rental. 
57,930 motels with 1,241,078 rental units serve 114 million guests every 
night and gross more than two billion dollars a year. The industry is 
growing at a rate of 2,000 new motels annually, including an ever- 
increasing percentage of large luxury establishments, downtown motels 
and national chains. The modern motel is rapidly replacing the old 
tourist court. Send for 1959 “Motel Market & Sales Analysis”, “New 
Motel Planning & Purchasing Study” and “Distribution Study”. 


More Readers. ABC circulation is now 26,000 and growing faster 
than ever before. American Motel has the largest circulation and is 


the only ABC audited book in the field. 


More Power Per Reader. Thirty per cent of the na- 
tion’s motels do 65% of the buying. A buying power audit documents 
American Motel’s superior strength in this all-important segment of the 
market. Send for “Subscriber Buying Power Audit.” 


More interest. Year after year motel operators pay to 
renew their American Motel subscriptions because they find the many 
“how-to-do-it” features important in their work. Each issue is the 
result of a full year of planning and fieldwork with motel operators 
all over the country. Readex scores, some of the highest ever recorded, 
prove that American Motel’s sound editorial planning pays off in 
record-breaking reader interest. American Motel is first in pages of 
advertising too, also Readexed. Send for 1959 “Editorial Forecast” 
and new “Readex Reports.” 


More Service. [ncluding monthly building bulletins (new motels 
being planned, constructed or remodeled), Industry Highlights (market 
data and trends), a continuing research program (supplying market 
information), reader’s service (developing inquiries for advertisers), 
mailing service, ColorScope reproduction, merchandising facilities, etc. 


A AAERICAN 
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WHEN SELECTING A HOUSTON NEWSPAPER 


- SELECT THE LEADER.... 


THE HOUSTON CHRONICLE 


THE HOUSTON CHRONICLE 


LEADS... 


In 17 out of all 24 
Retail Advertising 





classifications 


In 18 out of all 22 
General Advertising 





classifications 


In 26 out of all 28 
Classified Advertising 


classifications 





THE HOUSTON CHRONICLE 


| Read by More Houstonians 
Than Any Other Newspaper! 


*SOURCE: 


Media Records. 1958 THE BRANHAM COMPANY — National Representatives 





magazine is a better reader. a mom 
active and thorough reader. than th. 
subscriber who may have been June 
by a discount offer made in person @ 
by direct mail, and who may or may 
not even open the magazine when jt 
arrives. Our experience with direg 
results advertising over many years 
points this way. 

HARRY SCH NEIDERMAy 

President, Harry Schneiderman, 


Inc., Advertising, Chicago. 


PROTEST FROM PLAYBOY 


The article, “How Important j 
Advertisers Are Single-copy Sales?” 
(M/s April 1959) seems to make; 
serious omission when it fails to point 
out Playboy’s unique and tremendoy 
success in the single-copy field. 

Your article states that, “moreover, 
to accept the lack of vitality argy 
ment (as a cause of the drop in new. 
stand sales for most magazines) 
would mean accepting the proposition 
that most of this country’s respected 
magazines have been simultaneoush 
stricken with editorial paralysis” 
This seems to be incredible to you 
writer, and he spends a great deal o 
time attempting to rationalize th 
switch from newsstand circulation t 
subscription circulation. 

Nonsense! Any publisher who had 
the choice would automatically prefer 
newsstand circulation, as it is the onl 
avenue of distribution which assures 
him of making a profit on circulatio 
as well as advertising. The fact of th 
matter is that most publishers tod 
do not have an editorial produt| 
which does not have to be active 
sold to readers. They are indeed st 
fering from “editorial paralysis.” 

The Association of National Aé 
vertisers says, “The act of buying# 
full-cover price indicates the hi 
degree of positive interest in the 
azine purchased.” Because more the 
85 per cent of Playboy's circulatiw 
is at the newsstand, we feel that ® 
offer our advertisers an 
measure of this kind of positive? 
terest. Certainly an advertiseme 
stands a much better chance of bei 
actually read in a magazine Wi 
has been purchased at full-cover pi 
at the newsstand than in a magal® 
that arrives through the mail it 
course of a busy week. A 
buyer has mentally “budgeted” 
time to read the magazine 
is in the act of purchasing. 
on the other hand, how many 
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sines “delivered” never actually get 
read when the recipient has been 
joled into ordering the magazine by 
a door-to-door salesman or has suc- 
cumbed to a “cut-rate” offer sent to 
him in the mail. Playboy has chosen 
not to force circulation by using 
expensive promotion, but instead has 
depended on its own editorial vitality 
to attract a large voluritary circula- 
tion. We really believe that it is better 
to be a magazine that readers buy 
than a magazine tha.t buys readers. 

And now that postal rates are be- 
ing imereased.. we are particularly 
pleased, "{nat we do not have to “buy” 
gar circulation. Magazines which 
have had to depend on mass offerings 
of “cut-rate” subscriptions now find 
themselves faced with staggering post- 
age increases if they are to continue 
this artificial method of obtaining 
readers. And the magazines which 
are faced with such increased ex- 
penses have to get the money some 
place, and most of it comes from 
advertisers. Ironically, the advertiser 
winds up paying a premium for the 
very readers who are least interested 
in the magazine—the ones who must 
be “bought.” 

Playboy is one of the few leading 
magazines that enjoys a healthy profit 
from both subscription and newsstand 
sales. It is difficult for me to believe 


that there are any magazines that - 


would not like to do the same. Those 
magazines which are continually 
forced to make expensive subscription 
solicitations through the mails or 
from door-to-door selling efforts must, 
of necessity, use advertising revenue 
to buy circulation. And I seriously 
question whether this kind of circula- 
tion is of much value to advertisers. 
Victor Lownes, III 
Promotion director, Playboy, 


Chicago. 


CONGRATULATIONS 

Let me congratulate you on the 
quality of your publication. We cer- 
tainly look forward to each month’s 
edition. 

Your series of Media Buyers’ Check 
Lists has proved of such interest in 
our office that several of mine have 
disappeared. 

Hence, will you please send us two 
complete sets of all the check lists that 
have been put out to date and bill us 
accordingly ? 

ALBert W. HELLENTHAL 

Vice president, Gerth, Brown, Clark 

& Elkus, Sacramento, Calif. 
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If you were after the $17.5 billion mass feeding market 


which man would you sell? 
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f ~ fncidental Feeder = j 
i Here, feeding is a side- 

interest. To sell us you t fine... convenience. Our 4 
. have to be the low bidder. : daily volume isn’t large. 
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| Institutional Feeder 
fy Feeding is not our primary 
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Small Commercial Feeder 
Attracting and pleasing custom. 
ers is important to me — but 
3 my buying power is limited. 


Large Commercial Feeder 

i | must give my customers 
good food, service and decor 
and | have the money to do it. 


---—-- 


THE FIGURES. There are 152,000 institutional and 200,000 incidental 
feeding operations (Mr. A and Mr. B). Combined, they account for only 
28.8 per cent of all the meals served away from home. The remaining 
meals, 71.2 per cent, are served in commercial restaurants (Mr. C and 
Mr. D). Thus, the 230,000 commercial restaurants are the “profit core” 
of the feeding industry. In “the heart of the profit core” are 55,000 large 
commercial feeders who do 80 per cent of the commercial business. 


THE ANSWER is, of course, Mr. D. The large commercial feeder is 
the number one sales target. He has volume and the ability to buy new 
and better products. In fact, to stay in business, he must constantly im- 
prove his operation. 


The award winning features in American Restaurant Magazine help the 
large commercial feeder keep his food, service and decor top-grade. This 
is the only magazine that concentrates on Mr. D and doesn’t get sidetracked 
with Messrs. A, B and C. That’s why American Restaurant has more sub- 
scribers in “the heart of the profit core” than any other publication. Want 
to know more about Mr. D? Send for these marketing tools: 1959 Restau- 
rant Market & Sales Analysis; 1958 Subscriber Analysis; Readex Reports. 


©) —Taal-lglet-ja' 


RESTAURANT 
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Millions live in 
the environment of 


In the years between 1948 and 1958 the total n 
ber of U.S. families increased by 22%. 

T ] M E An impressive growth? Not when you set it up 

against this brace of facts: 

Over the same period, families with incomes of 
$7,500 to $10,000 jumped 253%. And families with 
incomes of $10,000 and over climbed 235%. 

There are now between 8 and 10 million of these 
well educated, higher income people in the U. S. 
They are found practically everywhere and they 
make their presence felt in a dramatic, decisive 
way wherever they work, wherever they live. 

They establish trends and set styles of this na- 
tion locally and nationally. With the consent (and 


THE WEEKLY NEWS MACATINE 
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poom at the upper level, 
number 4: 
amessage to business. 


hievement 


the admiration) of their fellows. 


They are individuals who demand top quality 

everything—especially in their source of infor- 

on. That’ s why they rely on TIME to keep them 
in every area of interest. 


There are those who don’t read TIME, but they’re 
rounded by TIME-reading friends, business as- 
8, colleagues and families. 


g these millions makes the great years in 

p from hi-fi to high finance, from cameras 
Micals. They are the first people to talk to 
About yor Sroduct or service. They can be reached 
L num effectiveness only in the pages of 
ite magazine, TIME. 


May, 1959 









































{ Tom Mahon Knows | 


He’s Seen the 
Long Beach 





Assistant Media Director, 
Benton & Bowles, Inc., 
New York 


After visiting the Long Beach 
market, Tom Mahon says: “I 
was tremendously impressed 
with Long Beach and its 
dynamic growth — some say you 
can almost bear it grow! And 
certainly Long Beach is an entity 
within the Los Angeles -Long 
Beach metro area with its 
own activities and attitudes 
which reflects in its choice of 
newspapers.” 


‘Metropolitan Long Beach,"’ a market 
of 1,471,000, is dominated by the 
Independent Press-Telegram which 
has 3 times the circulation of any 
other daily paper in this area. 





Independent 


Morning Evening Sundey 
LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
Represented Nationally 








by 
\ _ RIDDER- JOHNS, INC. j 
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Future Fight . . . As though it was 
planned to keep this hectic advertis- 
ing business from becoming dull, the 
single broadcast rate battle will prob- 
ably rage for several months more 
before it is either settled or dropped. 
While the arguments raised by na- 
tional advertisers and agencies center 
around eliminating the retail and re- 
gional rate scales, the broadcasting 
industry is wondering, among other 
things, if the single rate card will 
eliminate the 20 or more other rates 
per station that were created by the 
time buyers with their clients goad- 
ing them on. It looks as though the 
question boils down to trying to de- 
termine whether the buyer or the sell- 
er created the more vicious “monster.” 


Magazine Madness? . . . Certain 
magazines have banded together to 
try to impress the public with the 
idea that watching TV is less reward- 
ing than reading magazines. The 
campaign conducted by each of the 
books is tied in with their own edi- 
torial concept. Those in the media- 
buying business who have seen the 
effort in this war on television are 
convinced of two things: (1) Since 
the advertisements might be read by 
people who already buy these maga- 
zines, the books might be lucky 
enough to keep these people as read- 
ers. (2) Television viewing will prob- 
ably continue to rise. At this stage of 
the game, who can stop it? 


Sky High . . . Now that the warm 
weather is approaching, based on its 
usage down South during the past 
winter, there are indications that 
Skytyping might be seen more up 


North than in the past. This method 
of skywriting hasn’t really been used 
so much as it might have been » 
future users can still cash in on the 
novelty of it in connection with spe 
cial promotions and new-product in 
troductions. This non-use is primari- 
ly because of buyers’ lack of knowl 
edge of the medium and the sellers 


mild promotion of it. 


ABC for Broadcast? . . . Vernon 
C. Meyers, publisher of Look maga 
zine, gave the advertising fraternity 
something to think about when he 
revived the real subject of an ABC 
for the broadcast media. This is a 
subject which has been brushed over 
almost as quietly as the arrears on 
ABC publishers’ statements. Mr. 
Meyers, while he is in a medium com 
petitive with broadcast, has a lot of 
advertising and agency buyers shar- 
ing his feeling that broadcast circule 
tion audits would be a good thing to 
have. The future would be great for 
the genius who could come up wilh 
an acceptable formula for the project. 


Progress . . . according to Herbert 
W. Moloney, Jr. of Moloney, Regan 
& Schmitt, some progress is being 
made in developing a clearing house 
for newspapers. Such an organization 
would naturally eliminate much of 
the paper work which now makes fe 
leasing newspaper campaigns a time 
consuming and expensive job for at 
vertising agencies. Actually the prob 
lem shouldn’t be too difficult to solve 
After all, Weekly Newspaper Repre 
sentatives Inc. has been doing it 
efficiently for the weeklies for a lo 
time now. 
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INFLUENCING EDITORIAL 

My pet peeve is with public rela- 
tions people and with advertisers who 
try to run the editorial end of Business 
Publications. This is poor public rela- 
tions and it’s poor economics. A publi- 
cation cannot attract and hold readers 
by filling editorial space with infor- 
mation about advertisers and their 
doings, unless that information is 
interesting to readers. Determining 
reader interest is a specialized task, in 
my judgment, for which editors are 
objectively qualified and oriented and 
public relations men are biased by self 
interest. 

The public relations man or the 
advertising man who makes the plac- 
ing of advertising contingent on free 
editorial space is not going to be very 
valuable, in my judgment, very long 
to his employers or his clients. Why? 
Because he is poisoning the very water 
in which he hopes to catch customers. 
The same applies to publishers who 
barter editorial space in exchange for 
advertising revenue. Nobody benefits. 
Everybody loses. 

The only sensible approach—in my 
judgment again—by editors, by adver- 
tising men, by public relations men 
alike, is to let news stand on its own 
feet and find its own level of interest 
in each medium. The editor, the ad- 
vertising man, the public relations 
man — all three, I feel — should work 
for the editorial integrity of the me- 
dium. In that way everybody wins, 
including the trade being served by 
the industrialist and by the business 
publication —ALLEN H. Center, Di- 
rector of Public Relations, Motorola, 
Ine, before National Business Publi- 
cations, Chicago. 


FEW IDEAS FROM CONSUMERS 


Up until World War II, product 

were characterized by tech- 

nical innovation and fundamental im- 
provements. But now, with vastly ex- 
panded markets resulting in serious 
isttibution problems, and ever-in- 
creasing cost of introducing a new 
product to the mass market, top man- 
agement requires more assurance that 
the product will sell. Consequently, 
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elaborate methods have been devel- 
oped to delve into the consumer’s 
likes, dislikes, and motivations. 

I would like to point out that good 
market research means more than 
merely asking the consumer whether 
or not she likes or will buy a given 
new product. Our analysts probe much 
deeper looking for more fundamental 
factors governing the consumers’ re- 
actions. It must be kept in mind that 
the customer virtually never invents, 
innovates, or even suggests anything 
new. They are very capable and vocal 


about what they don’t like, provided 
it is within their realm of experience 
to pass judgment.—D. L. McFarvanp, 
Manager-Industrial Design Operation, 
General Electric Company, before 
American Marketing Association. 


NEW MARKETING IDEAS 


A constant watch must be kept to 
spot the times when a new idea is 
due. The occasions will vary from 
business to business; but here are 
some that may apply to most: 

(Continued on next page) 








Here itis... 


THE LAST WORD 
ON TODAY'S 
MOTEL MARKET 








TOURIST COURT JOURNAL 


Temple « Texas 


Tourist Court Journal has done it again! It has come 


up with the most extensive market-study ever made in 


the motel field—not only in the number of subjects 


covered but in the number of tourist court-motels that 
participated. It is filled with factualities: facts and fig- 
ures that tell you who buys what, when and how much. 


To get a true picture of this phenomenal market—send 
today for EIGHT BILLION DOLLARS AIN’T HAY. Your 
copy is ready with our compliments. Address: William 
G. Browning, Advertising Manager, Tourist Court 


Journal, Temple, Texas. 
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with Croplife’s Production Edition 





RRR! <A RNR RESIS 
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Management and production 
men call the shots on what to 


buy and who to buy it from in 
the fast-changing agricultural 
chemicals field. That’s why 


It’s edited exclusively for 
production and management 
men, circulated exclusively to 
them (about 8,500, every one 
named and validated). This 
new, added circulation costs 
you nothing extra, and it gives 
your advertising deeper pene- 
tration to the complete buying 


Croplife 


the weekly newspaper of the 
agricultural chemicals industry 


Write: 


The Miller Publishing Company 
2501 Wayzata Blvd., 

Minneapolis 40, 

Minnesota 
. . . business journalists 
since 1873 








1. When a brand is the leader in 
the market—this is the most vulner- 
able moment in its history. 

2. When the brand is not the leader 
in the market—to help improve its 
position and counter the moves that 
the leader is certain to make. 

3. When trade inventories are in- 
creasing, but consumer movement is 
not following suit. 

4. When private label brands are 
growing in volume and in share of the 
product class. (1 suppose the ideal 
formula for the advertised brand is to 
be always at least one consumer bene- 
fit ahead of the private label brand.) 

5. When costs are stable or even 
dropping, and the leader raises his 
prices—this may portend a new devel- 
opment by him, which he will support 
with heavier advertising and promo- 
tion expenditures. 

6. When a spate of reduced price 
deals starts. 

7. When distribution is dropping. 

8. When merchandise is being re- 
turned by the trade. 

9. When promotions are beginning 
to lose their effectiveness. 

10. When readership scores are 
dropping. 

11. When program ratings are 
slipping. 

12. When the retention rate of users 
is declining.—AmBroseE Appts, Direc- 
tor of Marketing Studies, Lever Broth- 
ers Company, before American Mar- 
keting Association, New York City. 


NOT ADVERTISING ALONE 


Today we not only have a multitude 
of media and a myriad of competing 
products from here and abroad, but 
we are also in a most turbulent and 
constantly changing period of market- 
ing history . . . on an over-all basis, 
within industries, within segments of 
industries, between levels of distribu- 
tion, and with that same old fellow 
down the street in the same business 
we are, but without our ethics. There 
are so many factors that can distort 
the sales picture today that an attempt 
to describe the success of any effort 
solely by evaluating the advertising 
alone, or the sales effort alone, or 
even the over-all marketing strategy 
alone can be misleading. 

In such a confused situation, it is 
essential that we remember some of 
the unpleasant truths of marketing. 
A new package will not change a 
faulty product; more advertising will 


not forever make up for faulty prie 
ing; and the loss of volume due tog — 


drastically cut advertising budget wil] 
cost many times more to recover than 
was saved by the original cut. Our 
research department finds that it is as 
true today as it was a generation ago 
that if you keep your product at the 
top of its competitive classification in 
quality, keep your pricing right, and 
keep your advertising steady, you will 
always come out on top of the heap, 
—Bryan Houston, Chairman of the 
Board, Bryan Houston, Inc., before 
Cincinnati Rotary Club. 


PROGRAMS UNDER CENSURE 


Our tens of millions of viewers must 
realize that the very programs they 
have made popular are the ones under 
censure. They must be shown that any 
attempt at program regulation is in 
effect an attempt to curb their own 
freedom of program choice. 

If the public wishes to continue as 
the ultimate authority in broadcast. 
ing, if it wants to preserve its rights 
in the present broadcast service, it 
should do so through the traditional 
democratic procedure of self-expres 
sion. It did so last year when pay-TV 
seemed near official sanction. The 
threat to free-TV was then clear and 
visible. It was the reaction of the 
public, swiftly registered, emphatical- 
ly expressed to legislators, that stimv- 
lated the introduction of a score of 
anti-pay television measures in Con 
gress. The public must maintain simi- 
lar vigilance over the march of events 
today.—Rosert W. Sarnorr, Chair- 
man of the Board, National Broad- 
casting Company, before National As 
sociation of Broadcasters, Chicago. 


RATE-CARD SIMPLIFICATION 


It is obvious that there is no easy 
solution to the task of rate card sim 
plification. Simplification, as an end 
in itself, can be dangerous. The gailis 
in cost efficiency earned by spot radio 
through its revised pricing formulae 
should be maintained at all cost. A 
too-simple card could bring about it 
equities in costs for various time cla® 
sifications where there is a wide dit 
parity in available audiences. This is 
true of spot television as well. 

The quarrel is not with the number 
of rates listed on cards, but with the 
confusing manner in which 
time classifications ‘can or cannot ® 
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combined to earn maximum discounts, 


and the complex language describing 


how the cards operate for different 
types of schedules. Such language, un- 
less it is concise, sets up too many 
possibilities for conflicting interpreta- 
tions. 

A rate card, to be completely func- 
tional, should incorporate the follow- 
ing considerations as a minimum: 

e The long-established, highly-com- 
petitive selling advantage for spot 
broadcasting, its flexibility. 

e The more creative uses that have 
been developed for spot schedules. 

e The continuous need to provide 
maximum incentive for advertisers to 
maintain schedules, or a portion of 
a schedule, over as long a period as 

ible. 

e And, finally, maximum ease in 
determining earned rates for every 
type of campaign. — JayNE M. SHAN- 
non, Broadcast Media Supervisor, 
J. Walter Thompson Co., before 
RTES, New York. 


NEW RATE CARD 


We designed a new rate card which 
called for the following: 

1. Elimination of all frequency dis- 
counts, thereby eliminating all short- 
rating and rebating. 

2. Institution of the flat-rating .of 
all time segments starting with the 
half hour down to the one minute. 

3. Institution of weekly announce- 
ment packages covering all spot needs, 
ie., 5 weekly, 10 weekly, 15 weekly, 
20 weekly, 30 weekly, and 50 weekly. 
Each package less expensive than the 
preceding and all in round dollar 
figures! 

4. Establishment of 20- and 30 sec- 
ond announcement costs at 75 per cent 
of the comparable minute rates, and 
l0-second announcements at 50 per 
cent of those rates. 

5. Allowance for multiple - product 
clients to combine their announce- 
ments to earn a better weekly rate.— 
Ricuarp O’ConnELL, President, Rich- 
ard O'Connell, Inc., before RTES, 
New York. 


BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 


Something very real motivates the 
man who reads a business publication. 
That motivation is: What's in it for 
me? He reads for profit, not for 
Pleasure. He’s searching for facts. For 
fresh ideas. For new products he can 


put to work. For information he needs 
to make decisions. Men in industry 
who read trade papers, read the adver- 
tising with the same intense concen- 
tration they give to the editorial 
pages. Because in the up-to-date or- 
ganization every executive . . . no mat- 
ter what his department . . . has to 
keep a sharp eye on the company’s 
profit picture. 

That’s as it should be. There’s no 
question about the value of the team 
approach in meeting the complexity 
of business operations today. But you 
can’t forge a smooth team out of a 
group of specialists unless they speak 
a common language — and the only 
language that makes the same sense in 
every department is profits.—Morris 
GoLpMAN, Partner, J. K. Lasser & Co., 
before National Business Publications, 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. 


POINTS FOR MAGAZINES 


At one juncture the Research De- 
partment of The Curtis Publishing 
Company attempted its own list of 
the points which characterize and 
particularize magazine advertising. 
We drew up 12 points. They were 
these. 

1. Confidence and Believability. 
People believe in magazine advertis- 
ing, because for many years they have 
had confidence in the magazines 
themselves and have been pleased 
with what they bought which was 
advertised in magazine pages. 

2. Helpful Editorial Background. 
Because people are used to getting 
entertainment and information, ideas 
and help, from magazine editorial 
matter, they are impressed and inter- 
ested in the advertising that accom- 
panies the material. 

3. Attention and Undistracted In- 
terest. Reading is a leisure activity. 
A magazine, both its editorial and 
advertising content, gets willing at- 
tention in the home. 

4. Sufficient Selling Story. In maga- 
zines an advertisement has both space 
and time enough to tell a complete 
story of the uses and advantages of a 
product, using both pictures and 
words to convey the desired impres- 
sions. 

5. Long Life. A magazine adver- 
tisement continues to sell for a long 
time, because a copy of a magazine 
is kept for a long time, picked up 
and read and often re-read many 
times. A magazine advertisement, un- 











Reach a New Market 
in a Big Way! 
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ways: 


1. Its warm reception by over 
30,000 farm store owners. . . 
men who have found its modern 
merchandising and profit-mai- 
ing ideas a real help in setting 
their own buying, selling and 
management plans. 


. Its endorsement by “‘blue chip” 
advertisers—over 50 of them— 
who are running continuing 
campaigns in Farm Store 
Merchandising. They have dis- 
covered that the farm store is 
an important outlet for their 
products . . . in many cases a 
big new market. 
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The Miller Publishing Company 
4, 2501 Wayzata Blvd., 
Minneapolis 40, 


Minnesota 


. . business journalists 
since 1873 


Get in on 


THE LION’S Share 


of the Upper Income Market 
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THE 4 ALS 
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delivers an audience of 


497,98 


paid subscribers @: 





with an 
average annual income 
of $12,370.00 





at a page cost of only 
$2.71 PER THOUSAND! 


What ts a Lion? 


* He is a loyal, active member—by 
invitation only—of Lions Inter- 
national, the world's largest 
service club organization. 





¢ He is a business executive or 
professional man. 


* 74% are business owners, presi- 
dents or corporate officers. 


* He is a family man, age 45, with 
two teen-age children. 


* He is a sportsman, and a hobby 
enthusiast. 





Get ALL the facts 
on this kingly market 


A recognized market research firm re- 
cently completed an accurate, unbiased 
and completely independent study of 
THE LION market, based on personal 
interviews. You'll find all the exciting 
facts interestingly presented in the 
easy-to-read booklet, “CAPTIVE... 
BUT NOT CAGED.” Call or write 
Robert F. Chana, Advertising Manager, 
for your copy - today! 


The LION Magazine 
209 N. Michigan Ave. + Chicago 1, Ill. 
Telephone: ANdover 3-2500 





like those in other media, has the 
chance to make multiple impressions. 

6. Quality Atmosphere. The refine- 
ment, beauty, and background at- 
mosphere of a good magazine lend 
prestige to a product or a company 
and suggest quality in the goods or 
services offered. 

7. Association with Leading Prod- 
ucts. A magazine advertisement is 
seen in good company. The leaders of 
American industry advertise in mag- 
azines. A company and product gain 
through association with the reputa- 
tions achieved by other companies. 

8. Extra Circulation. Magazines are 
read by more than the original pur- 
chaser, often by every member of the 
family. More often than not, copies 
are eventually passed along to other 
families for their reading pleasure: 
Additional copies are read in librar- 
ies, in homes of friends, in doctor’s 
and dentist’s waiting rooms, in bar- 
ber shops, in beauty parlors, and the 
like. 

9. Even National Coverage. Maga- 
zines are a national advertising med- 
ium. The same advertisement appears 
in copies distributed from coast to 
coast. Your advertisement makes 
sales impressions everywhere in re- 
lation to sales opportunity. 

10. Appetite Appeal. Magazine ad- 
vertising with its photography or art 
work makes an immediate appeal to 
the senses as well as an appeal to the 
mind and emotions through words. 
It stirs to action the desire to possess 
and through desire to purchase. 

1l. Package Familiarization. Mag- 
azine advertising permits life-like ac- 
tual reproduction of a _ package, 
whether by package we understand 
the distinctive design of a particular 
automobile, the shape of a container 
of cosmetics, or a major appliance. 
It familiarizes consumers with the 
appearance of a product and leads 
to instant recognition in retail out- 
lets. 

12. Selective Coverage of Good 
Customers. This is perhaps the most 
distinctive characteristic of magazine 
advertising and the most significant. 
—Dr. Donatp M. Hosart, senior 
vice president and director of re- 
search, Curtis Publishing Company, 
before Advertising and Selling 
Course at Advertising Club, New 
York. 





Want your 
Los Angeles sa 
to shine? 


Pe 


Read these five facts .. . proof ~ 
that they'll be even sunnief 
if you use the Herald-Express! 


1. 


Largest evening circulation in 4 
Western America (348,351). 


2. 


10th largest evening circulation: 
in the entire United States. 


3. 


Only metropolitan daily in — 
Los Angeles to show a 
sizeable gain in circulation — 
(ABC statement, Sept. 1958) ~ 


4. 


Less duplication with secondary 
market newspapers than any other 
metropolitan daily in Los Angeles. 


5. 


75% of Herald-Express families read 
no other metropolitan newspaper. 


Media/ scope, May, 
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...and night after night, the Herald-Express puts every 
other Western evening paper in the shade! (Which means 
itcan put smart advertisers—like you—right in the sun!) 


Largest evening circulation in the 

West's biggest and best market! 

Represented nationally by LOS ANGELES HERALD-EXPRESS 
31 


Moloney, Regan & Schmitt, Inc. 


Media/scope, May, 1959 
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Maurer, Honored by ARF, 
Has Broad Interests 


Considering the impact they have on 
this business, advertising’s major in- 
dustry organizations get by with ex- 
traordinarily little manpower. With- 
out exception, their paid staffs are far 
smaller than the service these groups 
provide would lead one to expect. As 
a result, much of the work of the big 
associations is performed by members 
who take valuable time from their 
jobs to attend endless committee 
meetings. Even so, only a handful of 
names crop up again and again. It’s 
the old story of the willing worker. 
One of the sturdiest of this tireless 
breed is J. Ward Maurer, who was 
recently presented with a citation by 
the Advertising Research Foundation, 
commemorating but one phase of his 
innumerable services to the industry. 


4. Ward Maurer: he headed the ARF during 
the foundation’s golden year. 


The board of ARF cited Mr. Maurer 
“for the work that he has done as a 
director from December 1953 to De- 
cember 1954, as vice chairman of the 
board from December 1954 to De- 
cember 1955, and particularly for his 
accomplishments as chairman of the 
board from December 1955 to No- 
vember 1956.” 

In truth, these accomplishments 
were considerable, since the year of 
Mr. Maurer’s tenure as ARF chair- 
man was something of a golden year 
for the foundation. Among other 
things, 1956 marked the inception of 
ARF’s TV set count and of its tele- 
vision county circulation estimates. 
That year also saw the publication of 
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ARF’s monumental study of Printed 
Advertising Rating Methods. 

Mr. Maurer has also been active in 
the Association of National Adver- 
tisers (of which he was chairman in 
1953). Mr. Maurer participated in the 
point-of-purchase research study con- 
ducted in Rochester and Syracuse 
(N. Y.) some years ago jointly by the 
ANA research committee and the 
Point of Purchase Advertising Insti- 
tute (of which Mr. Maurer was a di- 
rector). He also engaged in a similar 
study of transportation advertising. 

Until April 1 of this year, Mr. 
Maurer was advertising vice president 
of the Wildroot Company. He re- 
signed when Colgate-Palmolive, the 
new owners, integrated Wildroot’s 
marketing operations with its own 
in New York. 

Mr. Maurer, who has 


not an- 


nounced his future plans at this writ- 
ing, joined Wildroot in 1929 as a 
salesman, transferred to the advertis- 
ing department in 1935. He rose to be 
advertising manager in 1942, adver- 


tising director in 1947, and vice pres- 
ident in 1955. 


New ANA Radio-TV Head 
Hints Bolder Action 


At 29, Howard Eaton, Jr., has come 
a long way. Last February, he was 
appointed media director of Lever 
Brothers Company, succeeding Sam- 
uel A. Thurm, who moved up to 
advertising vice president. 

And now his talents have received 
important recognition outside his 
company. Mr. Eaton has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the influential 
radio-television committee of the As- 
sociation of National Advertisers, a 
post recently resigned by George 
Abrams of Warner-Lambert Pharma- 
ceutical Company. 

Mr. Eaton and his committee are 
involved in a number of projects 
which promise to have far-reaching 
effects on advertisers’ use of the tele- 
vision medium. Mr. Eaton is under- 
standably reluctant to tip his hand 
prematurely, but it’s obvious that the 
committee is reviewing many of the 
problems which preoccupy advertis- 
ers using TV. For example, says Mr. 
Eaton, the Broadcast Advertising Re- 


sh: aan 


ports study “indicated that triple 
spotting may be a recurring problem 


Lever Brothers’ Howard Eaton: uniquely 
equipped to face TV’s unique problems. 


needing more than sporadic attention 
from advertisers.” 

Mr. Eaton has been concerned with 
television nearly all of his relatively 
brief career. A product of Yale, he 
found his major interest when he 
joined the television department of 
Young & Rubicam in 1952. He ended 
as a television account executive, 
which is a tough job to describe. 

According to Mr. Eaton, nearly 
every large agency has some such 
function, bearing a variety of labels 
A television account executive is sup 
posed to bring expert knowledge of 
TV programing and media know-how 
to the servicing of accounts which use 
the medium. The poor TV account 
men are deficient either in account 
management skills, or in programing, 
or in media knowledge. The good 
ones have a unique grasp of all three, 
and are able to function efficiently in 
the heady and iconoclastic world of 
television advertising. 

Mr. Eaton, by all indications, was 
a good one; so good, in fact, that 
Lever picked him in 1957 to be radio- 
television media manager under Mr. 
Thurm. His recent appointment # 
media manager to succeed Mr. Thurm 
is a tribute not only to his talents, but 
also to the importance Lever assigns 
to its broadcast activities. Mr. Eaton 
is now responsible for the purchase 
of all of the company’s print adver 
tising and for the buying of broaé 
cast time, talent, and programs. ' 
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Boston is sold on ROP Color* 


COLOR linage in The Boston Globe has jumped more than 
66% since ROP COLOR was added last June. The Globe is 

now co-sponsoring The Continuing Study of Color Advertising to 
bring you and your clients complete and current data on 


COLOR readership and retention. 
*Seen exclusively in The Boston Globe 





Boston is sold on The Boston Globe 


More men and women in the Boston city zone and trading area 
read The Boston Globe — morning, evening and Sunday — 
than any other Boston newspaper. 


CONCLUSION: 


Sell Boston with ROP Color 
in The Boston Globe 


Ask your Globe representative for the facts and figures on 
ROP COLOR and how you can sell the whole Boston 
market with one newspaper — The Boston Globe. 


THE BOSTON GLOBE 


Morning > Evening + Sunday 











SCOLARO, MEEKER & SCOTT, INC. CRESMER & WOODWARD, INC. THE LEONARD Co. 
Chicago, Detroit New York, San Francisco, Los Angeles Miami Beach, Florida 
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David Beard, Reynolds Metals 
Co., receiving bronze plaque for 
media techniques from H. H. Dob 
berteen, Wilson, Haight, Welch & 


Grover. 


Walter E. Botthof, publisher of Mepta/scope, chats with Thomas Adams, 
Campbell-Ewald, the featured speaker. 


Media/scope, Maj, 





Dr. Daniel Starch receives a 
certificate of merit from Jack 
Bard of E. H. Weiss & Co. 
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Miles Wallach, M. A. Wallach Research, receives the bronze plaque for 
significant public statement from Jack Bard of Edward H. Weiss & Company. 


Charles Swanson of The Saturday Evening 
Post, which received the bronze plaque for 
media research, is congratulated by Dr. E. L. 
Deckinger of Grey Advertising. 


Media/scope, May, 1959 


Newman McEvoy of Cunningham & Walsh, 
president of New York Media Planners, pre- 
senting the association’s scroll to Roger 
Barton, editor of Mepta/scope, 
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think 
twice 
about 
lTere)aare 


In the Puget Sound Circie, 68,678 families, who buy 
18% of all food sold, will never see your advertisement 
if the Tacoma News Tribune is left off your list 


THINK TWICE: The Tacoma Market is a big, important market . . . Pop- 
ulation, 324,200; Retail Sales, $344,163,000; Food Sales, $93,062,000. 
Only the Tacoma News Tribune provides selling coverage. 

Circulation of the News Tribune is now nearly 85,000. 


Ask the men at SAWYER -FERGUSON-WALKER COMPANY, inc. 
New York + Chicago + Philadelphia + Detroit + Atlanta + Los Angeles + San Francisco 


Media/scope, 








QUESTION: 
What, in your opinion, constitutes 


a saturation schedule, and why? 


Gorpon S. FowL- 

ER, account exec- 

utive, The L. W. 

Ramsey Adver- 

tising Agency, 

Davenport, Iowa. 

—It is my opin- 

4 ion that a radio 

spot campaign cannot be considered 

a saturation campaign unless it main- 

tains almost one announcement per 

hour, or a minimum of 10 per day. 

The length of the spot can vary de- 

pending upon the complexity of the 

story to be told, the product identi- 

fication problems, its distribution in 

the market, etc. A spot saturation 

campaign on TV can be maintained 

with fewer spots in AA, A, and B 

time periods, but should be so sched- 

uled that they again run one per hour 
for the length of time selected. 


RoBert JORNAY- 
VAZ, JR., adver- 
tising manager, 
M. K. Goetz 
Brewing Co., St. 
Joseph, Mo.— 
Saturation radio 
4 is about the only 
way for an advertiser to become im- 
mediately recognized overnight, move 
goods that often repeated tries have 
failed, “turn a market upside down,” 
excite a sales force, incite a retail 
riot, and do all this at a reasonable 
cost per thousand. It shouldn’t be 
carelessly, because today’s 
tadio is volatile and not to be used 
just to out shout the competition. In 
terms of numbers, no less than 20 
per day, per station in a multi-station 
market. In using this frequency, wave 
buying should be the prime consid- 
eration for sales impact. 
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Steve WADYKA, 

time buyer, QBA 

Advertising Bu- 

reau.—Saturation 

has a varied defi- 

nition according 

to product, 

Sioa agency, and mar- 

ket. Normally it could mean working 
toward a 70 to 80 per cent share of 
audience while reaching them with 
the greatest possible frequency. The 
type of product involved determines 
the length and extent of the satura- 
tion campaign. A packaged product, 
such as bread, that is purchased fre- 
quently, would command a compara- 
tively intensive campaign. Another 
packaged product, such as hair tonic, 
that can be used up only over a longer 
period of time, requires a longer 
campaign with less frequency. 5 


Jeremy D. 
SPRAGUE, assist- 
ant media super- 
visor, Cunning- 
ham & Walsh, 
Inc.—A universal 
definition of the 
term “saturation” 
is difficult to isolate. The number of 
spots necessary to achieve saturation 
in any given campaign is generally 
determined by the available budget. 
Also, as I once said before the 
RTES, one school of thought holds 
that if the client hears a spot, you're 
saturating. Actually, since there are 
so many types of saturation (market, 
housewife, male car-owners, beer 
drinkers, etc.) a single definition be- 
comes not only unnecessary, but also 
undesirable. To define is to limit, and 
in spot broadcasting we seek flexi- 
bility—not restriction. 











USEFUL FACTS ABOUT 


PLAYBOY 


the magazine with proven impact in 
the top-quality young male market 


EDITORIAL 


A bright colorful package of fine fiction, high humor, 
pretty girls, fashion and mean’ 
features aimed at capturing 
young man-about- business 


CIRCULATION—890,357 ABC 12/31/58 


Editorial vitality is reflected by the largest news- 
stand sale of any 50c-or-over . 6 mos. aver. 
757,988. In ie «A ga 
subseribers, Total monthly cire. 890,357 

Circulation is not forced. Ry = py _ 
greater readership in P’ that readers 
buy rather than a magazine that buys readers. 


CIRCULATION QUALITY 
Playboy is now one of the o—— of over 50 magazines 
that is included in THE ARCH CONSUMER 
MAGAZINE REPORT—the an audience study that 
compares most leading consumer magazines by one 
common yardstick. Starch facts confirm Playboy's 
claim to the top-quality young male market: 


AGE 


28.6 is the median age of Playboy's male readers. 
67.5% of male readership is concentrated in the 18- 
34 age group. Only magazine in Starch Report with 
major concentration of male readership in the receptive 
18-34 bracket. 


man-about-campus. 


INCOME 


$7,036 is the median income of the Playboy household. 
Highest figure reported by Starch for any men’s book. 


MARITAL STATUS 
34.0% of the heads of Playboy households have been 
married within the past five years, by far the highest 
percentage of newlyweds rep d for any 


URBANITY 


73.2% of all Playboy households are located in the 
168 major metropolitan areas. This figure exceeded 
only by The New Yorker and 1 8 


APPAREL 


29.9% of the households where Playboy is read spent 
more than $500 for wearing apparel during past 12 


months. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 
65.2% of all Playboy male readers took still pictures 
in the past 12 months. 46.1% used flash bulbs. 20.5% 
have an exposure meter. Each of these figures is 
higher than that reported for any other men’s maga- 
zine in Starch Report. 


TRAVEL 


24.0% of Playboy households spent over $200 on busi- 
ness travel during past 12 months. 37.1% spent over 
200 on vacation travel. 


AUTOMOBILES 


50.6% of all Playbey households ponent, - automobile 
during the past 12 months. 6.1% of Playboy house- 
holds own three or more automobiles. Pines figures 
are highest reported by Starch for any magazine. 


TOBACCO 
77.8% of all Playboy male readers smoke cigarettes. 
There are 91 male smokers reading every 100 copies 
of Playboy. We other magazine reported by Starch 
has a higher degree of readership by male smokers. 


LIQUOR 
85.3% of Playboy families drink or serve alcoholic 
beverages. Top figure for amy magazine in Starch. 
ty oad also Ist on beer—79.5% and whiskey— 
76.0%. 


INSURANCE 
24.4% of Playboy 


d life 
during the past is" = In ms Se of 
responsible stability, Starch ranks Playboy 2nd only 


to Parents. 

HOUSEWARES 
A larger percentage of Playboy families bought new 
automatic washing machines, electric coffee makers, 
fans, steam irons, toasters, television sets and radios 
during the past 12 months than receiving any 
other magazine. More proof that the Playboy reader 
is at his peak period of purchasing. 


RESPONSIVENESS 
Catalina sportswear reports that the inquiries received 
from their first full- color spread in Playboy were 
rf the largest single amount of inquiries on 
duced by any magazine we have ever used. Our hat’ 
off to Playboy. We expected inquiries but none in that 
reat amount!” 

Heath y-9t manufacturers of hi-fi equip- 
ment, reports that in only seven months their 1/6 page 
ads in Playboy hone produced 10,200 inquiries—25% 
more returns than their second ranking magazine pro- 

nine months. 
The Diners’ Club, world-wide credit organization 
which uses Playboy to promote its travel plan, reports: 
“We have found that Playboy is one our most 
effective means of reaching businessmen, particularly 
of the kind who will be requiring extensive travel 


services.” 
PLAYBOY 
232 E. Ohio/Chicago/Mi 2-1000 
720 Fifth Avenue/New York/Ci 5-2620 
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IN OUR NEW 


50th STATE, HAWAII... HONOLULU'S 
GREAT AND ONLY SUNDAY NEWSPAPER 


The Sunday Advertiser 


Will add Faze2zly Weekly 
to its fine Sunday features 
beginning with the issue of May 3 


The Honolulu Sunday Advertiser is the 
only Sunday newspaper serving the econom- 
ic center of the 50th State of the Union. 
With a metropolitan area population of 
over 350,000, Honolulu is the buying center 
for the Hawaiian Islands which account for 
$700 million in retail sales. Oahu, home of 
Honolulu, does 85% of all sales made in the 
islands. Honolulu’s consistent growth in 
economic importance is the result of a 
continuous expansion of U.S. defense activ- 


ities, agriculture and industrial produc- 
tion, tourist trade and as a central market 
for all the islands. With the admission of 
Hawaii as our 50th State, its economic 
expansion and marketing importance will 
be dramatically accelerated. The Sunday 
Advertiser’s circulation of over 82,00 
makes it an important influence in the big- 
gest market in our newest state. FAMILY 
WEEELY is proud to have The Sunday Adver- 
tiser among its 181 distributing newspapers. 


THIS BRINGS THE TOTAL CIRCULATION OF FAMILY WEEKLY TO 
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THROUGH 181 DISTINGUISHED NEWSPAPE! 
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An interview with George Bolas 


Vice President and Director of Media Activities 


Tatham-Laird, Inc., Chicago 


Building a Creative Media Department 


1. Provide the proper operational climate. 


2. Tailor it to the agency’s creative aims. 


3. Pay the necessary price — in effort, personnel, 


and dollars. 


Define and specify all media activities. 


Give the media executive the final decisions. 


INCE MUCH is being said about creative media buying, 

now seems the time to make one fact clear: an adver- 

tising agency must have the type of media structure 
and the operational climate which makes creativity 
possible. 

“It’s easy for all of us in the agency business to gen- 
eralize about such creativity, but building and producing 
itis something else,” says George Bolas, director of media 
activities, Tatham-Laird, Inc., Chicago. “And let’s be 
frank, both agencies and advertisers know it! 

“Today, awareness by advertisers of the growing im- 
portance of media selection is creating considerable rest- 
lessness. Major media are in a hotly-competitive, transi- 
tional stage, and advertisers are a bit nervous about 
what's taking place. We’ve seen more than a thousand 
stount changes take place in this country in the last 14 
#15 months, and reflecting this same restlessness, more 


Media/scope, May, 1959 
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than 150 agencies merged last year in an obvious effort 
to obtain greater service and organizational strength. 

“As more and more advertiser and agency leadership 
eyes turn today toward media departments, we find the 
requirements for creative media structure becoming more 
stringent and demanding. 

“We can’t avoid the fact that the media operation—its 
organization and media-buying performance—is a demon- 
stration of the creativity and philosophy of the entire 
agency. At least, this is what we believe at Tatham-Laird. 
Our media operation is the way we think it is most pro- 
ductive—tailored to the agency’s creative aims as a whole. 

“What works at Tatham-Laird may not work in other 
agencies. Organizational structures have all sorts of pecu- 
liarities and emphases, depending upon clients and ac- 
count activities. But the agency, and especially the media 
operation, must know why it has the type of media depart- 
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ment it has—and also a fairly precise idea of what consti- 
tutes creative media buying.” 


“Must Pay Price” 


Now, with the creative media operation functioning 
formally since 1955, Tatham-Laird has had ample oppor- 
tunity to test its approach to media buying. (At that 
time, print and radio-TV buying were merged into a 
single division. The aim was to have the media operation 
actually make the buying decisions, instead of acting as a 
“curtain behind which the contact executives do the 
buying.” ) 

“We decided on the kind of media department we 
wanted, and resolved to pay the price for it, in effort, 
dollars, and people,” Mr. Bolas declared. “The day is 
past when good account liaison men can solve media 
problems of clients all by themselves. They must rely on 
the media specialists. 

“There must be a media executive who has the author- 
ity and the final word on where to circulate a message 
effectively, who must boldly dominate the media decision 
by what he knows and by the force of his personality. 

“A media department will not be strong unless the 
media director and those around him are strong.” 


Evolution from Agency’s Philosophy 

One reason why Tatham-Laird’s media operation is 
functioning so effectively today is that it is a direct off- 
shoot of the basic philosophy established in 1946, when 
the agency opened its doors. 

Arthur E. Tatham, chairman, and J. Kenneth Laird, 
Jr., president—at that time already successful young Chi- 
cago advertising executives—decided : 

e To limit the agency to accounts large enough to 
justify a complete service. ' 

e To emphasize creativity in two ways: building good 
sales messages, and circulating them effectively and crea- 
tively to the right prospects. 

Obviously, there were other elements in the agency’s 
initial philosophy, but the importance of these two points 
to the media operation should be noted. 


Media Department’s Aims, Functions 


The media operation is clearly defined: all phases of 
broadcast, and broadcast program planning and servicing, 
as well as printed word planning, buying and servicing. 
It’s a broader effort in thinking and application than in 
most agencies of similar size. The agency’s leadership 





Just recently, Tatham-Laird, Inc. broke a 13-year prece- 
dent by naming two vice presidents, the first for this agency 
billing $28 million. George Bolas, director of media activities, 
was one of the two. Now he is also deputy chairman of the 
strategy planning staff, and he will supervise new business 
activities as well. 

Mr. Bolas joined the agency in 1948, coming from Foote, 
Cone & Belding as an account executive. Before that he was 
an account executive at Blackett-Sample-Hummert (now 
Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample) and assistant sales manager NBC 
central division, 
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considers this necessary, if the media operation is to make 
the buying decisions. 

Purpose and function are also specified: to provid, 
specialized media thinking and service for the creation 
and execution of advertising and marketing plans devd, 
oped by the agency. Significantly, the course is charted 
with encouraging detail. 

There are five “musts” for the media operation. Thog 
in the media operation must: 

1. Have the concept that the department’s function js 
creative and dynamic. 

2. Be thorough and analytical as well as creative. 

3. Boldly assume leadership in media thinking in th 
agency, and have the capacity to sell recommendations 
effectively to other members of the agency and, if need be, 
to clients. 

4. Have the stature and authority within the agency to 
do the buying job, not letting it seep into other depart 
ments by default. 

5. Have enough responsible jobs and a sufficiently 
high salary scale to compete with other departments in 
the agency, and outside agencies and advertisers, in at. 
tracting and holding able creative personnel. 

Not only is there thus a chart of “concepts,” but also ap 
outline of operational duties. 
















Four Functional Groups 






Groups within the media department are four, Mr 
Bolas points out. Each operates within a specific frame 
work. They are 

e Administration and Strategy Planning 

e Media Buying and Media Relations 

e Programs and Production 

e Service 

There are many inter-departmental relationships and 
activities in which the media personnel participate. 

Strategy Planning Staff. This is a top managemest 
committee which considers periodically every account in 
the agency. Usually this is at the start of each planning 
period, with reviews at one time and another. Mr. Bolas 
serves on this committee along with Mr. Tatham, Mr. 
Laird, the director of research, and an account supervisor. 

Account Group. Each media supervisor is a member of 
an account group. On occasion, he designates a media 
manager as an alternate. Sometimes he requests that the 
assistant media director represent him. Other times he 
brings in the program director. 

Account Supervisor. This is a daily relationship which 
varies according to individual accounts. Here the media 
department has the responsibility for developing broad 
media strategy with each account supervisor. Also, th 
account supervisor is provided with regular reports de 
signed to keep him up-to-date on media conditions whic 
affect his account, or accounts. In addition, he is kept 
aware of media trends and developments which will & 
able him to act intelligently on broad account strategy am 
planning. 

Account Executive. He looks to the media department 
for regular help on media, and for a supply of mec 
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Arthur E. Tatham, chairman, and J. Kenneth Laird, Jr., president, (from left, above) 
provided the foundation on which a creative media department could be built. 


ideas. Up-dating is a part of this activity for media people, 
especially in the areas of media analysis, expert counsel- 
ling, and recommendation. In return, the media depart- 
ment looks to the account executive for daily guidance on 
cient problems and opportunities, and for media-problem 
interpretation from an agency standpoint. The account 
executive maintains liaison with clients on all media 
matters. 

Art and Copy. Media keeps these departments aware of 
new media-use opportunities and, through the account 
group, suggests the most productive and efficient use of 
art and copy. 

Radio-TV. Relationships between the media and com- 
mercial radio-TV departments are somewhat closer than 
with copy and art, because of the program production 
aspects. Here an important team function is the develop- 
ment and production of commercial billboards and han- 
dling of commercial integration in live radio and tele- 
vision programs. 

There are a host of other relationships which are main- 
tained by the media operation with the promotion, ac- 
count service, production, accounting and billing, as 
might be expected. A particularly close relationship exists 
between the media and market research operations, espe- 
tially where marketing analyses of media and competitive 
products or product fields are concerned. 


Intra-departmental Relationships 

As head of the department, Mr. Bolas is responsible 
for planning and executing all departmental activities, 
including personnel and budget. He works closely with 
media supervisors, and with the assistant media director 
administrative problems. 

His assistant director is concerned mainly with depart- 
mental administration. He also supervises the media 
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analysis section, and counsels media supervisors on 
selected problems and activities. 

The program managers procure, analyze, negotiate, 
and supervise programs, talent and production units of 
various broadcast activities that are considered or used 
by the agency. 

The managers of the Hollywood and New York offices, 
and their production supervisors, work closely with both 
the commercial (creative) and media departments in Chi- 
cago. They are under the supervision of the media depart- 
ment, and report to the agency program manager. 

Media supervisors are expected to be seasoned, mature 
experts in media functions, and able to direct others 
effectively. Each serves as a representative of the media 
department in the account group. Each supervises the 
daily activities of the broadcast and print managers work- 
ing in his group, and counsels them as needs arise. One 
function is to interpret, for the media department, the 
decisions and recommendations of the account group. 

Broadcast and print managers are responsible for the 
daily media activity on each account, working for the 
media supervisor on one hand, and with estimate and 
order personnel on the other. Most media relations activ- 
ity is centered in these managers. In fact, they aid the 
supervisor in developing broad media strategy and plans 
which will insure fulfillment. After the plans are ap- 
proved, the media department and the agency look to 
these managers for execution. 

The media analysts, working through and with the 
assistant director of media activities, have a growing re- 
sponsibility. They are concerned with broad general 
media analysis and specific jobs. In addition, they provide 
certain accounts with month-to-month media reports. 

All this delineation of relationships, in Mr. Bolas’ opin- 
ion, is necessary to lay the proper foundation for creative 
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MEDIA PHILOSOPHY 


OF TATHAM-LAIRD 


l. The agency is not interested in using any media 
except to return a profit to client. 


2. The agency is not interested in number of people 
reached—only in number of prospects reached. 


3. The agency is not interested in broadcast or print 
programs for glamor or top ratings, but only for ability 
to attract prospects, condition audience or reader, and 
provide gotbd showcases for product and product- 
selling opportunities. 


4. Ideally, the agency seeks to achieve these objectives 
at low cost per thousand, but it will occasionally use 
broadcast or print programs where cost is above aver- 
age if other elements are desirable enough to offset 
disadvantages. : 


stebylat duhaatle 


media buying. The pay-off is at the end of the line: in 
what is produced for the clients in the way of good media 
buys and ideas, and in the department’s ability to obtain 
the interest and cooperation of media in creative media 
buys. 

“We think our effectiveness stems from the fact that a 
media executive, regardless of his status in the agency, 
can act with the proper authority. You do have to have 
stature to be effective. 

“This is particularly true when dealing with media,” 
Mr. Bolas points out. “Today a creative media buy must 
often BE SOLD to the medium concerned. This is because 
the idea may clash with established policies and prece- 
dents. Many times we have sent a media salesman back to 
his management for guidance and approval of something 
the agency has suggested. Could the shoe be on the other 
foot any more than that?” 

Tatham-Laird’s media department, in making unusual 
propositions in media use and selection, applies this yard- 
stick to avoid undue pressure on a given medium: “Is it 
good for the medium?” Unless the answer is clear-cut, the 
proposal is dropped. 

Mr. Bolas has some positive ideas about media depart- 
ment operations today. 

“You are usually more flexible if you’ve been in broad- 
cast,” he says, “more amenable to quick adjustments. 
Many with print experience only tend to cling to stand- 
ardized ways of thinking and action. 

“Look around and you'll see that most aggressive media 
operations are headed by people who come from the 
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broadcast side. Programs, audiences, time periods al] can 
change overnight. The competition can appear suddegh 
with hot shows on other stations. You must build bac. 
ground quickly. There’s opportunity for new thinking ang 
experience—in negotiations and other areas—and jf, 
greater now than ever before. Also, broadcast has always 
had more so-called active clients than print media. There's 
more emotion as well as motion involved, and theres 
close participation by the client’s top management. 

“And this is not downgrading the print media aspeq 
at all! Print is reacting to broadcast’s fluidity, and is ip. 
finitely more flexible today than it was five years ago. 

“Both have awakened to the fact that anything proper 
they can do to make their media more efficient for adver. 
tisers means more business for them. 

“Actually, the burden is upon the media operation tp 
know more about media, and to sell media on how 
can offer more creative media buys. The kind of selling 
this entails by the media department is knowledgeable 
selling: understanding the publisher’s or network’s own 
business better, knowing the problems, and figuring out 
buying solutions for them. 

“After all, particularly under today’s chaotic and com 
petitive conditions, all media are reluctant to move into 
new, uncharted areas.” 

This is another reason why an agency’s media depart. 
ment must have the type of operation and working climate 
which build creativity into media-buying. 

For example, Tatham-Laird’s media operation devel 
oped—in the face of rising costs—a system of cross plugs 
and opening and closing billing to provide extra mileag 
for the client’s advertising dollars. Also, T-L now seeks to 
enhance single product values by cutting out the sister 
product commercials, which have often hurt sales of both. 
Then there was the first gatefold, for Admiral back is 
1949; and later the first one-sixth page comic advertising 
(bottom of page). In fact, there has been a whok 
series of innovations by T-L in the last few years. 

To this type of buying, another element has been added 
(a result of the media philosophy and structure): pres 
sures on media selection come up from the operation, not 
down from top management. Another reason for creative 
results is the agency’s policy on media personnel. 


A Firm Personnel Approach 


“In key spots we have persons who have had experient 
with large agencies. They are from the largest agenciesil 
they have not been developed here over a period d 
years,” Mr. Bolas stresses. “It’s a horizontal rather the 
vertical performance pattern at this time. 

“This means we have six or seven strong media depatt 
ment heads, all of them skilled firmly in their subjects a 
able to deal capably with the sophisticated types of # 
counts that we have—clients well informed and mud 
immersed in the advertising problems of their but 
nesses.” 

(The account executives are not errand boys ui 
such a set-up. Rather they are skilled leaders, and W 
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dient-handling background not readily matched by the 
media specialists. They diagnose problems and provide 
planned leadership, recognizing media situations and see- 
ing that action is taken. All such effort is reviewed by the 
strategy and planning staff.) 

Mr. Bolas and his associates are very much aware that 
the typical media situation today does not attract too 
many of the best types of young advertising persons, 
those who can fit well into any area in the agency. So they 
go aggressively after personnel with analytical ability, 
and sales and marketing sense—plus the talent necessary 
to come up with new media solutions to old marketing 
problems. In other words, they want personnel with good 
creative ideas and sheer sales ability and personal strength 
to make them stick. It’s a stiff yardstick, but it’s neces- 
sary, because the agency operates throughout on a group 
basis. 

To attract such persons, Mr. Bolas believes they must 
be provided with four things: (1) enough money; (2) a 
chance for accomplishment and the pride that goes with 
it; (3) room enough in which to make a personal contri- 
bution; and (4) career opportunities. 

“We tell each one that he gets paid, first, for the quality 
of his work. After he has learned his job, he gets paid 
for his capacity and ability to handle an “X” number of 
job load factors. This load is increased until he is creak- 
ing. 

“To us, this is the only way that you find out, and 
really know, what a man’s true work value is.” 

Young people in the department are given a chance to 


decide on a career direction in the agency after four or 
five years. Tatham-Laird does not have a wall around its 
various departments, and there is a lot of moving around 
within the agency itself. 


Proof of Performance 


One clue to the value of the media operation at Tatham- 
Laird today is the fact that the media department is at its 
peak size—38 out of a 200-man agency. These include 
three supervisors, two media analysts, six broadcast man- 
agers, three print managers, and eight media assistants. 

The billing breakdown is interesting: 58 per cent in 
broadcast (heavy in TV), 42 per cent in print and other 
media. The TV billing is approximately $17 million, with 
some $7 million in spot. About $1,750,000 is in radio. 
Magazines account for 55 per cent of dollars spent in 
print; newspapers and supplements for 45 per cent. 

There are 12 accounts, with more than $28 million in 
billing overall. It’s a big figure compared with $1.5 mil- 
lion in 1946, the first year! More than 75 per cent of 
billing increases have come from present clients. 

Perhaps best proof of creative media performance 
comes from the innovations introduced not since 1955 
alone, but from 1946. There have been several, and all a 
result of the creative goals and specific philosophy estab- 
lished by the agency when it was formed. This foundation 
became a creative structure for the media operation, with 
added momentum a result, when the creative aims and 
philosophy and organization of the media operation were 
spelled out in detail in 1955. . 





ORGANIZATION MATTERS: 





Cleveland Media 


Group Organizes 


LEVELAND has just organized a 


media group of its own. Mem- _lems.” 


cussion topic will be “mutual prob- 


Inc.; George Young, The Griswold- 
Eshleman Co.; Bruce Hardy, Mc- 


ip is open to those executives in 
agencies whose full-time 
responsibility is in media-buying. 
Strict informality is the rule. There 
20 name—and no officers, no sched- 
led meeting date. Each time the dis- 
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In the picture are those who were 
able to attend the first meeting. 
Standing, from left: H. G. Selby, 
Meldrum & Fewsmith, Inc., W. G. 
Chalkey, Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. ; 
A. E. Earley, Meldrum & Fewsmith, 


Cann-Erickson, Inc.; John Marting, 
BBDO. Seated, from left: Ed Nor- 
wick, Louis Boyce, and John Chesh- 
ire, all of Fuller & Smith & Ross, 
Inc.; Charles Lonsdale, Meldrum & 
Fewsmith, Inc. a 
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ORGANIZATION: 





Note: salaries are median averages 


How Much 
Are Media 
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Mep1A/scope’s annual studies of 
the salaries paid to media directors. 
The purpose of the surveys is to 
assess the status within advertising 
agencies of the men directly respon- 
sible for spending the bulk of this 
continent’s advertising appropria- 
tions. 

The study is based on a question- 
naire sent to a random sample of 
agency media directors. An attempt 
was made to include agencies of 
every size, character, and geographic 
location. The 170 returns reflect this 
diversity. 

In many cases, questionnaire re- 
spondents are media directors in 
branch offices of major agencies. 
Where this is the case, they were 
asked to indicate the percentage of 
total agency billing handled through 
the branch. On the basis of this infor- 
mation, the respondent was assigned 
to his proper billings category. For 
example, the media director of a 
branch of a $50-million agency which 
accounts for 10 per cent of total bill- 
ing (i.e., $5 million), is assigned to 
the $l- to $10-million billings cate- 
gory. 

If you are a media director who is 
ambitious for money, just make sure 
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you get the top media job in an 
agency which bills more than $10 
million annually. 

Then see to it that at least 50 per 
cent of your agency’s billings go into 
television and magazines. 

As added insurance, wangle some 
responsibilities for account manage- 
ment, or research, or both. 

Oh, yes. Get to be 50 years old as 
fast as you can. 

If you can manage this, you 
are likely to be paid handsomely 
for your efforts: in the neighbor- 
hood of $20,000 a year, exclu- 
sive of bonuses or your share of 
agency profits. 

If you can’t meet all these require- 
ments, you can still keep your income 
ahead of your colleagues’ if you play 
it carefully. For example: 


e By all means, stay in a large 
agency. 


e If you can’t swing that, then 
wherever you go, keep those tele- 
vision and magazine expenditures up 
at all costs. 


e If you must work in an agency 
which bills under $1 million (or a 
branch office which accounts for less 
than $1 million of your agency’s 
billings), then make sure you're over 
30—and stay under 40. At the same 
time, acquire as many non-media hats 
as you can. The extra pay is worth 
the extra work. 


e At the same time, if you're 
media director of a medium-sized 
agency (billings $1 million to $10 
million), stick to your basic job; the 
additional duties simply don’t pay 
off—financially, at least. 

And to all media directors (with 
the possible exception of those in the 
very smallest agencies), hang on! 
Things have been getting better, and 


they are likely to improve even more. 
@ 


ABC ADDS AFFILIATES 

With association of Intermountain 
Network in March, and the Don Lee 
Broadcasting System in April, ABC 
Radio now has 364 affiliates in 49 
states. Intermountain has radio sta- 
tions in Utah, Idaho, Montana, Wy- 
oming, Colorado, Nevada, and Ne- 
braska. Former Don Lee sstations 
covered California, Washington, and 
Oregon. 
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PLANNING: 


How International Shoe 
Makes Co-op TV Click 


1. Concentrates national advertising in primary 


markets. 


2. Has company salesmen ‘sell’ retailers on spot 
TV tie-ins, work with local television stations, 


3. Uses low-cost, flexible commercials, 
dealer tags on national spots. 


ODAY the International Shoe Company, St. Louis, is 
using a local-national spot TV technique which is get- 
ting excellent results for three of its divisions. 


e Cooperative and national advertising dollars are 
welded into a unified market-by-market selling approach. 

e Maximum message and sales impact are being 
achieved where both distribution and potential are strong- 
est. 

e Substantial media-buying and production economies 
are being effected, adding mileage to the advertising 
appropriation. 


It’s a shift in technique for the three main divisions 
of the company. Pioneered by the successful Poll Parrot 
advertising program for children’s shoes (Roberts, John- 
son & Rand division) this program, in part, persuades 
local retailers to add their advertising dollars to the com- 
pany’s national advertising effort instead of diverting 
them to individual store efforts. 

Poll Parrot started it all three years ago when it 
switched to spot TV. Prior to the switch, the product was 
sold through network TV, using segments of one of the 
top children’s programs at that time. 

“When the company first entered network television the 
industry was different from what it is today,” explains 
Fred R. Wuellner, media manager of Krupnick & Associ- 
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ates, Inc., the agency on the account. “There were fewer 
affiliates, lower costs, and lower advertising budgets.” 

“As the number of television sets in a market increased, 
and as affiliate stations were added each week to the net 
work, our client’s costs grew in proportion. Naturally, in 
most instances, the affiliates added were in the larger mar 
kets. With Poll Parrot’s primary strength in the secondary 
markets, TV set and station growth posed a real problem 
How could we bring media expenditures in line with ow 
client’s distribution and marketing aims? 

“Costs were rising much faster than budgeting permit 
ted. In Poll Parrot’s major markets television was @ 
infant with a low-set count, adding still another element; 
a further overloading of the unit cost of advertising pr 
sale. It was a double burden.” 


Switch from Net to Spot 


Obviously a switch from network to spot television 
in order, Mr. Wuellner points out, if the same amount a 
appropriation was to be used. Adequate support could be 
given to the markets that needed it most and deserved it 
Fringe markets, where retail distribution of Poll Parrot 
shoes was either slight or practically non-existent, could 
be eliminated. = 

In addition, better timing could be achieved. Poll Pam 
could start or peak its spots to fit the needs or op 
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ties of an individual market. A new market could be 
entered quickly when the opportunity presented itself. 

M. H. Cable, Poll Parrot’s advertising manager, told us 
that the retail dealers had become a problem,” Mr. Wuell- 
ner reports. “They were not convinced that a switch in 
media strategy would help them; that is, dealers receiving 
advertising tie-in help from the network program. They 
did not see how a highly merchandisable network property 
could be replaced by a few TV spots. 

“Roberts, Johnson & Rand, and the agency, were con- 
yinced that it could be done—that co-op TV was the 
answer, provided retail dealers would tie-in.” 

At the next sales meeting, Roberts, Johnson & Rand’s 
salesmen found themselves presented with a step-by-step 
procedure for selling the new television advertising plan 
to retailers. On the salesmen’s efforts hinged the success 
of the new advertising campaign: a national spot program 
which depended on retailer co-op TV support for its suc- 


cess. 

Poll Parrot, being a children’s product, is advertised 
with seasonal emphasis—spring for Easter and general 
spring sales, fall for back-to-school shoes. The advertising 
is designed to assist dealers during these peak seasons. Of 
course, many dealers use spot television throughout the 
year on a co-op basis. For them, a national schedule adds 


much impact during these two important seasons. 

Markets in which national spot schedules are placed 
are announced at the sales meetings. These are held in 
the spring for the following fall season, and in fall for the 
next spring. All told, some 92 markets are involved, with 
the national schedules varying according to the size of the 
market and the marketing needs. 

The two most important factors.in the schedule are 
timing and ordering. Each company salesman must know 
about the number of spots planned for his market or mar- 
kets, the broadcast times, starting dates, and costs. When 


MERCHANDISING PIECES, such as this, give 
tails about the company’s national-local 
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he receives this information, he then sells his dealers on 
the idea of supplementing the Poll Parrot schedules on a 
co-op basis with Roberts, Johnson & Rand. 

In the markets where a station has just one rate, the 
salesman sends the co-op order to the company listing 
the number of dealers who are participating. This goes to 
Mr. Cable, who checks and approves the co-op request and 
then sends it to the agency. 

Where there is a local rate, it is general procedure. for 
either the dealers themselves, or the Poll Parrot salesman, 
to arrange for co-op spots. Everything is handled in the 
same way as before, but with one exception: the agency 
does not place the order. 

Whenever a co-op schedule is bought in conjunction 
with the national schedule, the one-minute Poll Parrot 
spots (always filmed) carry dealer tags. Here is where 
real economies are effected, thanks to the creative depart- 
ment of the agency. 

The national Poll Parrot TV spots sell a give-away 
premium to the child in addition to the shoes themselves. 
This means a different premium almost every season. 
(More than 2,500,000 premiums have been distributed in 
a year.) To avoid a completely new film each season, the 
creative department builds the commercial in sections, 
only two of which contain camera shots of the actual 
premium. When a new one is selected, it is an easy task 
to insert new shots into the commercial. 

Using this method, it is possible to use a top-quality, 
fully animated film for two to four seasohs. Production 
costs are then reduced to $3,000 or $4,000, when revised, 
instead of $10,000 or $12,000 for a new commercial. This 
provides additional money with which to buy time. 

As mentioned before, TV spots in markets with co-op 
schedules carry dealer tags, while most remaining markets 
carry a “national” version. This is also accomplished with 
but one film. The final ten-second portion consists of a 





tight shot of the Poll Parrot label, with the announcer 
telling the viewer to look in his local telephone book for 
the name and address of his nearest Poll Parrot dealer. 

This commercial was so constructed that the final por- 
tion could be quickly edited to accommodate up to three 
slides with the names and addresses of three dealers. These 
can be read by the local announcer. 


Dealer Tag Spots 


When a co-op schedule is ordered in a market, national 
spots are automatically converted to the dealer tag spots 
on a proportionate basis with the participating dealers. 
Thus, not only do dealers receive mentions on the spots 
bought out of the national budget, but also they are able 
to buy them at more economical rates than if they were 
purchasing them individually. All quantity and “plan” 
discounts are passed along to dealers in the form of addi- 
tional TV spots, thereby achieving more TV at a lower 





rate. In addition International underwrites the high costs 
of spots in big national markets. For example, when there 
are three participating dealers in a market where spots 
cost $300 each, the company pays $150 and each of the 
dealers pays $50. This encourages reluctant, cost-conscious 
dealers to participate. 

Generally, the dealer co-op schedules are the same size 
as the national. But the plan has been so successful 
that many dealers have taken more than 100 co-op TV 
spots during a season. Enthusiasm among the retail 
dealers and their salesmen is strong. In fact, in many 
markets the salesmen take it upon themselves to schedule 
their dealers’ co-op spots—having dealer slides made, and 
working closely with the local TV stations. 

In turn, the company tries to aid salesmen by having 
the agency provide local TV stations with tips on how 
to sell co-op schedules to the Poll Parrot dealers. The 
stations are asked to set up showings of the commercials 
with dealers, explain the costs, and familiarize them with 
all station personnel involved. Also, the name and address 
of each Poll Parrot salesman in the market are supplied 
so that the stations may contact him. 

The Poll Parrott program has been so successful that 
this spring International decided to use it for the three 
largest divisions. Consequently, Krupnick & Associates 
was asked to handle the Peters Shoe Company and 
Friedman-Shelby divisions as well. This spring the com- 
bined advertising program for the three divisions was 
announced as a “TV SPOTacular.” Twelve individual 
brands were placed in TV spots in 127 markets. The 
combined buying of TV time with all 12 brands, plus the 
additional co-op orders from the dealers, provided dis- 
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counts far beyond those which each brand would hay 


obtained separately. 





Men’s Brands Promoted 


This new SPOTacular program included considera, 
programing for the men’s brands of the division 
Although two of the divisions had used some TV spo, 
for men’s shoes, this was the first time International rm 
a significant TV schedule to seil men’s shoes. This shif 
in advertising strategy for men’s shoes was a big om 
Formerly the bulk of the men’s advertising was devote) 
to merchandising particular shoe styles in magazine ad 
Now the emphasis was shifted to advertising a bran 
name, through a “brand image” type TV spot. The spq 
did contain a four-second sequence that could be changed 
regionally to show locally popular styles, but in the maiy 
the emphasis was on the brand image and not a particuly 
pattern or style of shoe. 

One other innovation was adopted for the combing 
three-divisional effort: a corporate TV signature. Ead 
TV spot contained a four-second scene just before tk 
dealer tag section, which showed a smoking itm 
branding the International Shoe Company name » 
a finely grained leather hide. The audio identified th 
particular shoe brand “as a product of International She 
Company.” In this way, all the TV spots for the nin 
brands would support each other through consumer recog 
nition of the brands as a product of the same compam. 

The company has been greatly pleased by enthusiastic 
salesman and dealer reaction to the SPOTacular program 
But of more importance have been outstanding sal 
results in the areas where the salesmen, dealers and th 
local stations co-operated to develop saturation typ 
schedules. Dealers report that even with the shortest 
spring selling season in 20 years (due to early Easter) 
sales have hit their highest peaks for ALL brands. Eve 
some of the skeptics, who said “TV would not sell men’ 
shoes,” have admitted that the SPOTacular program’ 
working. Men’s shoes are having one of their best sales 
gains in a single season. And International has had is 
most significant sales increase in four years. ! ' 
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Bu 
ran 


the way Boston 
Sto res 2: 


... and has led for many years. 


What better tip to national media 
buyers — than to follow the practice of 
the stores, who know Boston best? 

These stores know that the Herald- 
Traveler is read by the ‘‘Upper Two- 

; Thirds’’* who produce more business 


in the places where the most business 
is done. 

National advertisers agree, because 
the Herald-Traveler leads in national 
linage, too — has, for 31 years. 

Pick the Herald-Traveler first for 
Boston. 

Represented nationally by GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO., 
New York * Philadelphia + Detroit + Chicago * Los Angeles. 


Special travel and resort representative: HAL WINTER CO., 
Miami Beach. 








*Upper and middle income families who buy 
more of everything (LIFE Study read the 
Herald-Traveler more often than any other Boston 
paper (Boston University Study) and account for 
75% of Herald-Traveler circulation, which is the 
largest among standard-sized papers. 
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The BOSTON 
HERALD-TRAVELER <? 





Gives you 
th 


e 
“Upper 
Two-thirds" > -menaasanan 


Herald-Traveler led 
the second paper, in 


1958, by 164% (larger 
daily plus Sunday). 


BOSTON HERALD-BOSTON TRAVELER 
_ Beston’s Home-Delivered Newspapers 





THIS IS THE NEGRO MARKET: | 





Urban Living Trek Spa 


Two-part study reveals rapidly improving economic 
status, increased influence of Negro media and 
Negro-appeal programing. Top buying power is 


concentrated in nation’s leading metropolitan areas. 


ODAY the Negro market in this country is swiftly 

emerging as a unique market of real significance. 
This is because the Negro’s place in our economic society 
is becoming more concentrated and better identified. 

In the pre-1950’s, so little was known about the Negro 
market that many advertisers gave it scant attention. Most 
data were considered unreliable, and a costly advertising 
and distribution effort was indicated. Now, inclusion in 
an over-all marketing plan—a specific campaign through 
Negro media, or media catering substantially to the Negro 
market—is a must for an increasing number of adver- 
tisers. 

Obviously, it all depends upon the product or service, 
and its distribution pattern. Advertisers who early sensed 
an embryonic opportunity, and ventured accordingly, are 
profiting handsomely today (e.g., Carnation, Anheuser- 
Busch, Procter & Gamble, Philip Morris) . 

Mep14/score’s function, in this study is to alert the 
reader to fast-moving changes and trends. To sell to the 
Negro market, and buy media efficiently, will require the 
same kind of individual research and product tailoring 
which any advertiser and its agency must do to sell suc- 
cessfully to any market, primary, secondary, geographical. 

Generalized data, such as the type presented here, can 
point the way to opportunities. How they are realized is 
up to each advertiser. The Negro market is a dynamic, 
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fast-changing market which bears continuous watching 
despite known trends. 

From a media-buying standpoint, a number of impor 
tant facts seem apparent: 


l. The media-selection task is becoming easier, al 
though considerable refinement is still needed. 


. Advertisers can reach selected segments of the 
Negro market more efficiently. 

. There is a growing body of reliable information 
about the Negro market and Negro media. 


Sparking these developments are six important changes 
and trends—all of them worth noting by advertisers seek 
ing new markets or expanding present ones. 


e Negroes are moving to urban areas at an accelerated 
pace. Most of the upper-income Negroes live in such 
areas. Furthermore, they are usually in central city 
areas. 

e Along with a much faster population and household 
growth, when compared to Whites, has come # 
higher per capita income. While still far below 
come averages for Whites, percentagewise, the eer 
nomic and educational status of the Negro is 
improving. aa 

e More information than ever before is available 0 





rowth of Negro Market 


what Negroes buy, and more will be available in 
the future. 

e More information than ever before is available on 
how and why Negroes buy, and more will be avail- 
able in the future. 

¢ Most leading Negro media, and media catering to 
the Negro market, are intelligently and aggressively 
selling the markets they serve—by presenting their 
own research data, by encouraging the development 
of data by independent research sources, by provid- 
ing substantial merchandising services. 

e An increasing amount of research on the Negro mar- 
ket is being done by various groups—government, 
academic, foundation, business; and media. 


Although changes are taking place at a faster rate than 
for the nation’s White population, indicating a need for 
continuous research and up-dating, the significant fact 
is that the above trends are firmly established. 


Reversal of Population Trend 


Available data on population growth in this country 
(U. S. Census Bureau) reveal that the percentage of 
Negroes to total U. S. population is increasing. From 
approximately 9 per cent in 1940 it has risen to 11 per 
cent in 1958, according to estimates. This percentage may 
beeven higher, as it excludes Negroes in the armed forces. 
The Life “Study of Consumer Expenditures” used 9 per 
cent in its 1956 study. 

Sometimes a question is raised about translating U. S. 
Census data collected on a White versus non-White basis 
into statistics on the Negro. Since the Negro accounts for 
more than 95 per cent of these figures, over-all, a reason- 
ably accurate description of the market is possible. 

In fact, the trends are so pronounced that the data as 
Pesented can be considered on the low side. 

Using the 95 per cent figure as a bench mark, it is 
timated that in 1958 there were more than 18 million 

out of a total 170 million population in the 
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United States. This compares with almost 13 million in 
1940, and more than 15144 million in 1950. Significant is 
the fact that from 1950 to 1957, according to Census 
Bureau estimates, the non-Whites under 18 years old 
have increased 34.5 per cent as compared to 26 per cent 
for Whites. 

To many national advertisers, who have not had uni- 
versally-distributed products, and who cannot afford to 
venture far into marginal advertising and distributive 
areas, the migration of Negroes to urban areas is opening 
up new and expanding marketing opportunities. 


e Most of these Negroes are moving into better-paying 
jobs, thus raising their average incomes. 

e Most are acquiring new wants and needs, which raise 
the level of their consumption of goods and services. 

e Most are settling in central city areas which are ex- 
panding substantially as White people leave these 
areas for the suburbs. 

e Along with all this, has come the growth of Negro 
media—magazines, broadcast, newspapers—to service 
these burgeoning urban areas. 


Figures based on the 1950 U. S. Census provide the 
following breakdown. The 1956 J. Walter Thompson study 
points out that these figures are low for the North and 
West, high for the South due to continued migration. 


NEGRO POPULATION BY REGIONS 
% Total U.S. 
Region Negro Pop. % Negro Negro Pop. 
New England 142,941 1.5 9 
Middle Atlantic 1,875,241 6.2 12.4 





East North Central 
West North Central 
South Atlantic 

East South Central 
West South Central 
Mountain 66,429 1.3 4 
Pacific 504,392 3.5 3.3 


1,803,698 5.9 11.9 

424,178 3.0 2.8 
5,094,744 24.1 33.8 
2,698,635 23.5 17.9 
2,432,028 16.7 16.1 


(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from page 51) 

Data on urban growth, population shifts, and house- 
hold formations reveal some significant developments 
and trends. 

In 1950, some 62.4 per cent of the Negro population 
was urban, and 16.5 per cent was rural non-farm. Only 
20.9 per cent was rural farm. Again, JWT points out that 
these figures are low for urban, high for rural, since the 
urbanization trend has continued. 

Census breakdowns of the Negro population over 
100,000 in 17 standard metropolitan areas in 1940 and 
1950 compared with 1955 estimates by the research 
department, Johnson Publishing Co., Chicago, indicate 
how much this surge to the city has been. (See Table I.) 


Big Gi owth in Cities 


The significance of this growth becomes apparent when 
it is realized that these 17 standard metropolitan areas 
in 1950 represented approximately one-third the Negro 
population in this country. 

Speaking before the National Association of Market 
Developers in Chicago last fall, Dr. Frank G. Davis, re- 
search director of the Johnson Publishing Company, had 
this to say: 

“Between April 1950 and July 1956, the Negro popu- 
lation increased 18.9 per cent, compared with a 12.6 per 
cent increase in the White population. This indicates that 
the Negro population since 1950 has been increasing at a 
rate one and one-half times as fast as the White popula- 
tion. When we view this population change in terms of 
household formations, particularly primary family house- 
holds involving husband and wife, we note even more 
startling changes behind the new Negro market. 

“...all Negro household formations, including house- 
holds of single individuals, increased 26.2 per cent, com- 
pared with an increase of 10.7 per cent for White house- 
holds. 

“... formation of Negro husband-wife households in 
urban and non-farm areas has been at the rate of almost 
four times that of White husband-wife households. 

“To a group of market developers, I need not point out 
the significance of this.” 


Buying Power Rises 

An indication of the urban Negro’s cencentrated new 
buying power is provided by the 1955 Household Food 
Consumption Survey, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

It reveals that the average income of Negro households 
in cities under 50,000 is $2,103. This rises to $3,303 in 
cities between 50,000 and 250,000 in population, repre- 
senting a 57 per cent increase. This increased figure rises 
to 64 per cent in cities of 250,000 population and more, 
where the average income is $3,453. 

Some 74.5 per cent of Negro households in urban areas 
are in cities of more than 50,000, and 47 per cent are 
in cities of 250,000 and more. 

In 1955, some $11.6 billion, or 67 per cent of Negro 
purchasing power was in cities of 50,000 and more. 
Obviously, the greatest concentration of buying power is 
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TABLE I. 


GROWTH OF NON-WHITE POPULATION 
IN 17 METROPOLITAN AREAS SINCE 1949 


1940* 1950* 1955** 
. New York— 
N.E. New Jersey 654,155 1,045,512 1,200,000 
. Chicago 324,102 605,346 842,850 
. Philadelphia 315,041 484,644 600,090 
Washington, D. C. 213,783 337,757 443,360 
. Detroit 169,892 357,800 418,713 
Los Angeles 75,323 276,305 337,300 
. Baltimore 187,449 266,661 305,042 
. Birmingham 169,735 208,705 240,840 
. St. Louis 149,429 215,336 236,697 
10. Memphis 140,061 180,002 229,257 
11. New Orleans 156,488 199,527 217,919 
12. Cleveland 86,954 154,117 207,000 
13. Atlanta 129,457 165,591 206,880 
14. San Francisco— 
Oakland 19,768 147,223 184,028 
15. Pittsburgh, Pa. 115,020 137,264 157,000 
16. Houston, Texas 100,945 149,286 156,000 
17. Norfolk— 
Portsmouth 108, 167 122,833 143,527 
* Census Data. 
** Johnson Publishing Co. Estimate. 


in those standard metropolitan areas having Negro p 
lations of 100,000 and over. 

It is in the urban areas where Negro income ¢ 
closest to the average White’s. 

Regional figures on non-White and White medial 
comes for persons with income (see Table II.) emph 
the urban-farm as well as the geographical differences, - 

Dr. Davis stresses that, as a result of the rapid rise{ 
Negro urban households, more than 87 per cent are 
urban and non-farm. 

“This new concentration, particularly in Northern i 

(Continued on page 5 
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TABLE Il. 


MEDIAN INCOME FOR PERSONS 
WITH INCOME 


(Persons 14 years old and over) 
Total White 


Male $3,864 $3,910 
Female 1,199 1,310 


Male 4,160 4,248 
Female 1,491 1,495 


Male 3,951 4,057 
Female 1,260 1,286 


South 
Male 2,640 3,144 
Female 903 1,140 
West 
Male 4,142 4,228 
Female 1,317 1,321 
Urban 
Male 4,082 4,272 
Female 1,429 1,537 
Rural Non-Farm 
Male 3,712 3,884 
Female 932 989 
Rural Farm 
Male 1,570 1,835 
Female 467 588 


Source: 1957 Census. Current Population Reports. 





Inside story on how to get 


e stronger sales power 
for your advertising 


—take a look at what happens 
when America opens an issue of. 


eader’s 


ARTICLES OF LASTING INTEREST Dig 38th YEAR 





The Nightmare of China's Communes ; ... ite 
Hardest-Working Women in the World . James a Michener 
Should Gambling Be Legalized?. . Saturday Evening Post 
Where I Get My Energy . . . Eleanor Roosevelt 
The Navy's Terrible New Weapon . . Frederic Sondern, Jr. 
How to Act on Your Honeymoon . . . . .Modern Bride 
Our Secret Labor Bosses . . . Lester Velie 
Do You Really Know How to Breathe? . . Today's Living 
Help Stamp Out This Vile Traffic. . . . Holman Harvey 
The Best Advice I Ever Had ae . . jack Benny 
How Inflation Has Victimized You T. Coleman Andrews 
Let's Take the Offensive in the Cold War “The Secret Name” 
Charles de Gaulle as He Really Is. . . . . Robert Littell 
Strongbox for the Nation's History . . . Saturday Review 
Don't Be a Pal to Your Son . .New York Herald Tribune 
Carried to Sea by a Tidal Wave . . First Person Award 
The Growing Horror of Lung Cancer. . . Today's Health 
Born to Be a Hero . . Drama in Real Lite 1 
The Wonderful World of Wrestling . James Stewart-Gordon Largest magazine 
Strange “Crime” of Stanley Yankus Ladies’ Home Journal i i 
Eavesdropping Behind the Iron Curtain . Atlantic Advocate circulation im the 
: My Most Unforgettable Character James Playsted Wood United States 
982 History's Great Challenge to Our Civilization . 
Ast Saturday E vening Post 
* Washington's Amazing “Microbe Zoo” . . Western World ; Ov l 750 000 
4 We Won a Mink Elephant Ladies’ Home journal ’ 
-_ ‘ The “Atomic Clock" Reveals the Secrets of the Past . er 2 2 


National Geographic M ine b 
* Flint's Gone Crazy Over Culture . . Ss: ic Magesina = bought 
Birds Live in an Invisible Cage Christian Science Monitat monthly 
The Navajos Feel the Wind of Progress . . . Denver Post 
The “Gunk” That's Out of This World . . s True 217 


Impromptu Master. . . . . Malcolm Vaughan 225 
Young Scientists Go to the Fair. . National Parent-Teacher 231 Read by more than 


On Being a Real Person. Harry Emerson Fosdick 117 

goek Endurance: 35,000,000 people 
Shackleton’s Incredible Voyage . Alfred Lansing 238 ach i sue 

Velcro: Newest Magic Fastener, 7—Laughter, 15— Word Power, 19— e s 

Genius at Midnight, 22 —Have You an Amusing Anecdote? 24B—Per- 

sonal Glimpses, 27 — Points to Ponder, 31—American Way of Life, 34 ~ 

— Quotable Quotes, 74—Life in This Wide World, 86— Humor in Uni-_ 

form, 111— Picturesque Speech, 190—Mario in Wonderland, 212 - 
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Here is the kind of lasting, active life 
your advertisement will get—through 
repeat exposures—in Reader’s Digest 

















In the first week, 20,690,000 potential expo- 
sures! Reader’s Digest appears on or about 
the 21st of each month. In the first week after 
publication, a single issue is picked up and 
read a minimum of 20,690,000 times. 


















This calendar shows 
the potential exposures 





of a single advertisement 
in the Reader’s Digest 





In the first month, 90,329,000 


potential exposures! Each is- The impact of a single advertisement in Reader’s 
sue is read by an average of Digest lasts longer than it will anywhere else. For 
35,000,000 people. In the first example, your advertisement in the June issue 
month of each issue’s life, people (out May 21) will “live” through June, July. . .will 
pick it up and read it at least receive more than 2,000,000 exposures in the first 


90,329,000 times. four days of August when it is 1014 weeks old! 





In 24% months, 168,210,000 po- 
tential exposures! Because it 
is kept longer for repeat read- 
ing, each issue of Reader’s 
Digest has an active reading 
life of 10.7 weeks—or 75 days. 
Politz Research shows it is read 
a minimum of 168,210,000 dif- 
ferent times during this period. 































Here’s how Reader’s Digest accumulates 
exposures week after week! 


MILLIONS OF 


Your advertising in Reader’s Digest gets off to a head 
start . . . and stays ahead by an ever-widening margin; 
the Digest will be picked up and read more often during 
the first week of its life—and every week thereafter—than 
any other magazine. 


READER’S DIGEST If you would like 


HOW A SINGLE ISSUE OF READER'S DIGEST ACCUMULATES EXPOSURES a copy of the special report that 


shows “‘How Reading Days Accumulate” | 
in seven leading publications, 





































































READING DAYS ¥ . ; rn 
170 including Reader’s Digest, use this 
ACCUMMLATED READING BAYS postage-paid reply card. 
160 - Hee nae (at end of green weet) 
weets) z Percent FA a AS AN. SS  E. SED. RN 
1 20,690,000 12.3 
150i 2 41,211,000 24.5 3 | 
3 65,770,000 39.1 
2 ae | Please send me your special report 
> mame as | on Reading Days. 
130 7 a 153,408,000 91.2 . , nan: 
9 160,472,000 sa Also, the following information: 
120 4 2 165,518,000 one 
os 1) Characteristics of Reuder’s 
| Digest Primary Households 
100 l and Readers—No. 6 
| [] Marketing in Interurbia 
l [] Leading Retail Sales Areas of America 
[_] Characteristics of Reader’s Digest 
70 | Primary Households and Readers 
ok | (Western Edition) No. 2 
o}—— 3 Name 
» Positi 
a i : Company. 
10 
2 3 _— 
0 
es t+. ee oS = Se oe | City, Zone. 





WEEKS AFTER DATE OF ISSUE 


| State 








Your advertising dollars will work 
harder than ever when you take 
advantage of these benefits found 
only in Reader’s Digest:— 
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Largest circulation of any magazine— 
11,750,000 . . . and still growing 


Largest proven audience of any medium 
—35,000,000 readers per issue .. . 
36% of all U. S. households 


More readers in every income group 
than any other magazine 


Lowest cost per thousand of any leading 
magazine—only $2.91 per thousand 
paid circulation 


Low-cost color . . . only 13.1% more 
than black and white 


Two color and bleed at no extra cost 
over black and white 


People have faith in 


[Readers Dige st 


Largest magazine circulation in the U. S. 
Over 11,750,000 copies bought monthly. 
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FIRST NEGRO STEWARDESS: Former Governor Harriman of New York 
greets Ruth Taylor of New York City as she steps from a Mohawk 
Airlines plane. The 21 year-old graduate nurse is the first Negro woman 
to become a flight stewardess on any of the nation’s airlines. 


dustrial centers,” he says, “has brought a more efficient 
utilization of Negro labor within industries.” (See Table 
Ii, U. S. Census Bureau report, July 1958, on major 
occupational groups, White and non-White. ) 

“Tt is well known that until World Wars I. and II., 
Negro labor resources consisted largely of a deep reser- 
voir of unskilled labor, largely concentrated in the agri- 
cultural South. . 

“The exodus of the Negro from Southern agriculture 
into Northern industry has diversified Negro employment 
industrially and occupationally, thereby increasing the 
economic productivity of Negro labor. 

“Since 1940, the proportion of Negroes engaged in 


TABLE Wil. 


non-agricultural employment has risen from 57 per cent 
to more than 95 per cent. Manufacturing now accounts 
for almost a third of all employed Negroes, as compared 
with only a sixth in 1940, an increase of 100 per cent. 
The proportion of Negroes in construction industry has 
more than doubled since 1940. The proportion in govern- 
ment has increased 200 per cent. Likewise, there has been 
a 200 per cent increase in the proportion engaged in trade 
and finance. 

“With respect to major occupational groups, we find 
that the proportion of Negroes engaged as machine oper- 
atives and kindred workers in manufacturing plants has 
increased more than 100 per cent since 1940; the same 
type of increase is observed for craftsmen, foremen, and 
kindred workers. The proportion of clerical and kindred 
workers has increased 400 per cent. The proportion of 
professional, technical, and kindred workers has also 
doubled.” 

Census Bureau figures on employment (non-institution- 
al population 14 years and over, July 1958) reveal 
7.767,000 non-Whites in the urban labor force, 5,688,000 
in non-agricultural jobs, 1,010,000 in agriculture. Some 
13.8 per cent of non-Whites were unemployed as com- 
pared to 6.7 per cent of Whites. 

Health for non-Whites is much better today than in 
1940. 

Educational data on Negroes are difficult to sort out, 
although census figures indicate that both Whites and 
Negroes are now spending more time at school. As is true 
for the White population, about one-half of all Negroes 
between five and 35 are enrolled in school. Unlike the 
population as a whole, non-Whites have a higher concen- 
tration proportionally in the elementary school age 
groups. This is because the Negro population represents 
a younger group and has more individuals, proportion- 
ally, of elementary school age. 

Quite obviously, the increased urbanization of the 
Negro and the formation of more married couple house- 
holds is causing an increase in the educational level of 
the Negro. 

Negro enrollment in colleges and universities in this 
country has increased well over 2,500 per cent since 1930. 

What do Negroes buy? Keeping in mind that the Negro 
wage earner makes four and one-half times as much per 


MAJOR OCCUPATIONS OF EMPLOYED PERSONS 


NON-WHITE 


Male 
3,997,000 


Mejor occupational group Total 
Total employed 6,698,000 
Professional, technical 3.9% 
a farm managers 4.0 

managers, officials, proprietors 2.4 
Clerical 5.6 
Soles 1.4 
Craftsman, foreman 5.8 
Operatives 19.1 
Private household workers 15.5 
Other service workers 16.4 
Farm laborers and foremen 10.5 
laborers (except farm and mine) 15.3 
Source: Census Data July 1958. 
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WHITE 
Male 


_Female 3 Total Female _ 


2,701,000 58,482,000 40,250,000 18,232,000 
4.6% 10.8% 10.4% 11.6% 
0.7 5.1 7.2 0.6 
2.1 11.4 14.2 5.3 
7.4 15.1 6.8 33.2 
19 6.9 6.3 8.2 
0.4 13.9 19.8 1.0 
13.5 17.2 18.2 15.2 
37.7 2.0 0.1 6.2 
19.4 8.0 5.7 13.1 
11.6 4.3 4.0 5.0 

0.7 5.2 7.3 0.6 





month as in 1940, one must also consider that today the 
Negro has a higher pr>pensity to consume. Money is 
spent for consumers’ goods at a more rapid rate within a 
given time period than by White customers, a larger 
percentage of disposable income for goods yielding imme- 
diate or relatively short-run satisfaction. 

An analysis of University of Pennsylvania data on 
consumer expenditures (1957) reveals that the Negro 
family allocates its expenditures at the rate of 20 per cent 
more for clothing, 6 per cent more for house furnishings 
and equipment, 15 per cent more for recreation and a 
wide variety of recreational goods, more than 35 per cent 
more for personal care and alcoholic beverages. 

For every $100 for furniture spent by White families 
in the $2,000-to-$3,000 income class, Negro families spend 
$145. In the $4,000-to-$5,000 income group, Negro fam- 
ilies spent $102.20 for furniture as compared to every 
$100 by White families. 

For each income class above $5,000, the Negro family 
spends from $107 to $230 for every $100 spent by White 
families in these income classes. 

For food prepared at home, the rate of expenditure 
among Negro families for every $100 spent by White 


families in the same income classification is as follows: 


Income Class 


$1,000 - $ 2,000 
$2,000 - $ 3,000 
$6,000 - $ 7,500 
$7,500 - $10,000 


Amount 


$107 
$102 
$106 
$112 





The Negro in all income classes, spends his income at a 
more rapid rate than White families, the study indicates. 
In fact, in large cities in both the North and South, the 
rate of Negro expenditure for entertainment is from two 
to three times more in income classes below $5,000, two 
to six times more in income classes above $5,000. 

There is considerable installment buying. After the 
Negro family passes the $2,000-to-$3,000 income class, 
family liabilities for consumer purchases rise at a more 
rapid rate than that of White families. 

It is significant that building and loan associations 
make more home loans to Negroes than all other types 
of lenders combined. They hold more than $230 million 
of Negro home mortgages—more than 56 per cent of the 
building and loan total—according to an April 1957 report 
of the United States Savings and Loan League. The average 
loans to Negroes and Whites are just about the same in 
dollars. 

Also important is the fact that Negro loans presented 
no more of a collection problem than those of other mort- 
gages. At the East Brooklyn Savings, more than 50 per 
cent of loans paid in advance of due date were held by 
Negroes. 

More than one-third of the Negroes in this country own 
their own homes. 

Data on personal care items from another study (Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics and University of Pennsylvania, 
on Family Income, Expenditures and Savings—published 
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1957) illustrate the purchasing differences for some pre} 
ucts which are well known by many advertisers. 


Average Annual Expenditures for Personal Care* 
Per Negro Household 


Income Class—Dollars Negro White 


Under $1,000 $19 $96 
$1,000 to $2,000 53 

2,000 to 3,000 82 

3,000 to 4,000 102 

4,000 to 5,000 122 

5,000 to 6,000 154 

6,000 to 7,500 146 128 

7,500 to 10,000 237 147 
10,000 and over 187 207 


* Personal care items included services (barber an 
beauty shop), soaps, shaving cream, 
toothpaste, perfumes, deodorants, cosmetics, hom 
permanent supplies, combs, brushes, razor blade 
and razors, facial tissues, etc. 





The same data reveal a similar purchasing pattern for 
toilet articles and preparations. 

To the advertiser wishing to spend his Negro advertis 
ing dollars selectively (and mainly with middle and upper 
class Negroes concentrated mostly in some 15 to 17 met 
ropolitan centers) the marketing implications are obvious 

Information representative of what middle and upper 
class urban Negroes buy is provided by Ebony from th 
Starch “Consumer Magazine Report” of November 1958; 


Selected Characteristics 
Ebony Households 


Product or Service 


Own one or more automobiles 

Own clothes dryer 

Own electric food mixer 

Own home freezer 

Increased life insurance since Nov. 1957 

Own radio 

Own electric refrigerator 

Own room air conditioner 

Own TV set 

Have telephone 

Own electric toaster 

Own vacuum cleaner 

Own washing machine 

Spent over $500 for wearing apparel last 
12 months 


Per Cent 





The median income in the Starch sample of Negroes ia 
this study was $3,914 as compared to $3,675 in 1955. 

There is still a considerable difference in income group 
percentagewise, Whites compared to Negroes. Fortune 
reported several years ago that 52 per cent of Whit 
families had an income of more than $4,000, but ofl 
19 per cent of Negroes. This latter percentage is 
rising. 

The second and final part of Mepta/scope’s study @ 
the Negro market will appear in June and will concen 
the purchases of brands and the media of the marke. 
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IMAGE OF A PUBLICATION: According to one typical class 


of business paper 


this is the ideal profile for 


subscribers, 
publications in their field. The closer the dark areas are 
to the circle’s perimeter, the more desirable the traits. 


“Wf MAKES NO DIFFERENCE whether 
the publication is paid or free, tech- 
nical or news or new product, indus- 
trial, merchandising, class or profes- 
sional, it is the quality of the editorial 
which turns subscribers or recipients 
into readers. In the final analysis, 
that’s what we want to buy—Readers.” 

This, in a paragraph, sums up the 
fundamental objective of a series of 
ingenious new techniques for rating 
the quality of business publications, 
developed by Marsteller, Rickard, 
Gebhardt & Reed, Chicago and New 
York advertising agency. 

Presented for the first time at a 
recent Association of National Adver- 
lsers workshop, it consists of three 
interrelated projects. 

First, a survey of the publication 

ives of some 148 leading busi- 
ness publications, which was designed 
fo find out how many and which 
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publications were able to state a 
meaningful objective, or reason for 
being in business “other than merely 
making money.” The findings: ap- 
proximately two-thirds of the publi- 
cations offered objectives which 
would be of use to the agency in 
media selection; 13 per cent were of 
limited value; a surprisingly large 20 
per cent “were of no use whatever.” 

Second, an editorial recall and im- 
pact study, which consisted of inter- 
views with a representative sample of 
individuals in a major industry. The 
purpose: to measure the reader’s re- 
action to the publications he receives 
and reads, and his particular pref- 
erences. The method consists of se- 
lecting major articles from competing 
publications, masking their origin, 
and determining whether respond- 
ents recall having seen the articles, 
recall having read them, and whether 


they can identify the publication 
from which the piece was drawn. 

In the studies Marsteller, Rickard 
conducted, scores on reading among 
readers originally seeing an article 
ranged from 77 per cent for one pub- 
lication, down to 30 per cent for 
another. 

By far the most interesting project 
in Marsteller’s current studies is the 
agency's use of “publication image 
profiles” (see diagram), developed 
with the aid of The Bolger Company, 
a Chicago research firm. 

The technique is simply this: a 
“representative and adequate” sam- 
ple of qualified individuals (i.e., per- 
sons with a given job function who 
are familiar with at least two of the 
publications serving that function) 
are asked to grade 29 positive quali- 
ties or descriptive traits according to 
their desirability (yes, probably, 
probably not, no) in a magazine. 
This ideal established, the respond- 
ents were then asked to rate several 
publications serving their field as to 
possession of these traits. 

Inevitably, each publication fell 
short of the ideal, but in varying 
degrees. The utility of this technique 
is fourfold: 

e It establishes the most desirable 
qualities of business publications ir- 
respective of the fields they serve. 
Marsteller lists these five preferred 
traits: reliable, timely, well-organized 
alert, intelligent. 

e It establishes the least wanted 
qualities, a valuable corrective to 
publisher promotion. These traits 
were poorly regarded: specialized, in- 
fluential, proper, dynamic, leading. 

e It indicates that preferred image 
traits can vary by job function; that 
what is desirable in one type of pub- 
lication, may be of little consequence 
in another. 

e Finally, and most important, the 
publication image technique is of 
some utility in selecting media. Mar- 
steller makes no bones of the fact 
that this utility will be in eliminating 
fringe publications from a schedule, 
rather than in making fine distinc- 
tions among the leading books. In 
short, publication image research will 
tend to concentrate advertising still 
further in the top two or three maga- 
zines, to the detriment of the weaker 
publications. More broadly, this 
study is said to be useful in matching 
a specific advertising appeal to the 
publication whose profile suits it. @ 
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COMPARING APPLES AND ORANGES: VI 





Television vs. Newspapers — 
Which Is the Better Buy? 


Television seen favored by population 
trend to the suburbs and medium’s 
penetration of total markets. 


By Robert F. Davis 


buy? It depends. It depends upon many things: the 

product, its distribution, who buys it, and why they 
buy it. It depends upon the size of advertising budget, 
aim of the campaign, and other promotion used. And it 
depends upon what you are trying to accomplish and the 
position of your competition. It also depends upon who 
is making the comparison. 

This discussion, then, will stay away from direct audi- 
ence and cost-per-thousand comparisons. | shall make no 
attempt to reduce to formula the question of Newspapers 
vs. Television. Instead I shall highlight four of the points 
made in a general newspaper-television analysis we re- 
cently prepared. They are: 


Trey? tea versus newspapers, which is the better 


l. The Trend. 

2. The March to the Suburbs. 
3. Penetration—Inside and Out. 
4. Saturation. 


You don’t buy time or space on trend—but what has 
been happening in recent years is truly startling. It means 
simply this: if an advertiser thought he had reason say 





Robert F. Davis is director of research for CBS Television 
Spot Sales. He was previously with Mutual Broadcasting 
System. His discussion in Mevia/scort’s Apples and Oranges 
Series might be compared with that by Dr. Howard D. 
Hadley in November 1959 M/s. Dr. Hadley is in charge of 
research for the Bureau of Advertising, ANPA. 
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back in 1950 to use television instead of newspapers, 
today he really has an armful of arguments for television. 
For example, in the 12 CBS-TV Spot Sales markets, 
population has increased 20 per cent since 1950; circ 
lation of the leading newspaper has increased only 6 per 
cent, or less than one-third the population rate; and costs 
have shot up 41 per cent, seven times faster than circule 
tion. Here is the picture in the top four markets: 


Per Cent Change 1958 vs. 1950 
Population Rates _ Circulation 


New York +10% +33% — 7% 
Los Angeles +44 +40 +18 
Chicago +19 +40 + 3 
Philadelphia +19 +33 —2 


Is this upward trend slowing down? Not by a lon 
shot! The 1958 versus 1957 record shows a rise of 5 per 
cent for all papers, 9 per cent for the largest size group. 

Let us now examine television’s cost-per-thousand. The 
following is based on Nielsen nighttime 30-minute ne- 
work programs. The numbers speak for themselves: 


CPM Commercial Minute 
November-December 
$3.96 


1955 
1956 $3.69 
1957 $3.88 
1958 $3.55 


Population shifts from city to suburbs have become the 
rule in market after market. In the 12 CBS-TV Spot Sales 
markets, number of families has increased by 37 per cet 
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In Philadelphia nearly everybody reads The Bulletin 


The Evening and Sunday Bulletin, Philadelphia 


ApvertTisiInc Orrices: Philadelphia * New York * Chicago 
REPRESENTATIVES: Sawyer Ferguson Walker Company in Detroit * Atlanta * Los Angeles * San Francisco 
Fiorma Resorts: The Leonard Company * Miami Beach 
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Interview: era; K off 


McCann Erickson, Broadcast, Media Supervisor tells why he selects 
WLW-TV Stations and WLW Radio for Ajax Cleanser 
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“The Crosley Group can help clean up Bali 
many an advertising problem." Chi 


‘For all-around know-how from 
in-store merchandising Of | 
to on-the-air production the politar 
WLW Stations certainly know 
their business."’ 

examp 


“No scouring around for service, 
the WLW-TV-Radio Stations 
are always willing to help.”’ 


Call your WLW Stations Representative . . . you'll be glad you did!” 


It fe 
county 
even tl 
county 
penetr; 


Crosley Broadcasting Corporation, a division of Aveo 
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ance 1950 in suburban areas, but by only 4 per cent in 
city zones. 

Newspapers have lagged behind trying to follow these 
readers to the suburbs. The result is a distorted circula- 
tion pattern, too heavily weighted in the inner market. 
Again, in a study of the 12 markets, we find that total 
families split about equally between home county and the 
mainder of the market. In contrast, circulation of the 
leading newspaper divides 70 per cent home county and 
aly 30 per cent outside. Television? Like distribution 
of families, television splits home county and outside 
equally. And this applies to one or all television stations 
ina market. 

In market after market this is true, with the leading 
newspaper severely shrinking the outside market. Here are 
individual results in the top four markets: 


Circulation All 
of Leading Television 
Families Newspaper Families 


New York 
Home County* 47% 67% 47% 
Balance of market 53 33 53 
Los Angeles 
Home County 69 82 70 
Balance of Market 31 18 30 
Chicago 
Home County 66 79 
Balance of Market Bii2-e 
Philadelphia 
Home County 32 60 32 
Balance of Market 68 40 68 
* Five boroughs 
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Of course, an advertiser could supplement his metro- 
politan coverage with suburban papers, but in many 
markets costs make this prohibitive. In New York, for 
example, 60 suburban dailies dot the WCBS-TV coverage 
area. 


maintains 91 and 86 per cent inside and out. 
Again here is how the top four markets look: 


New York 


Leading Newspaper 
Penetration 
Home Balance 
County _ of Market 

50% 22% 


Penetration by All 
Television Stations 
Home _ Balance 
County of Market 
90% 91% 





TELEVISION Penetration 


All Stations 
91% ' 


NEWSPAPER 
eae aaralin 








of Market 








It follows that while a television station reaches home 
county and outside with equal weight, penetration of 
even the leading newspaper drops sharply outside home 
county. Note in the accompanying chart how newspaper 
Penetration slides from 44 to 18 per cent while television 


Los Angeles 18 9 91 87 
Chicago 40 21 92 90 
Philadelphia 67 21 89 91 


These sets of figures are not intended as a direct com- 
parison of circulation and television homes because the 
two are not truly comparable. Probably the only real 
criteria for comparison are measures of sales results, con- 
sumer reaction and the like. 

Our point, then, is the change from home county to 
outside. And in the examples given the leading newspaper 
loses half or more of its penetration outside home county. 

Spot television is in a much better position than the 
leading newspaper to deliver deep market saturation, 
quickly, effectively, and economically. 

Why is this so? First, a Tv station starts with a much 
greater base of a market than an individual newspaper. 
Second, there are a great many more newspapers than 
Tv stations to divide the attention of audiences or readers. 
(In our markets there are more than four times as many 
daily newspapers as Tv stations.) Third, television is so 
compelling a viewer attraction that typical spot schedules 
—in daytime and fringe periods—reach as much as 50 per 
cent of a market each week and achieve in the neighbor- 
hood of 75 per cent coverage in a month. And with prime 
time spots, weekly audience will hit 60-70 per cent and 
monthly coverage will approach or even exceed 90 per 
cent. 

Television versus newspapers, which is the better 
buy? I’m afraid I haven’t really answered the ques- 
tion, for the question has no final answer. You 
have to be talking about a specific product and 
specific campaign. And even then we can’t escape 
some degree of guesswork and less than perfect 
judgment. 

However, if the four areas I’ve high-pointed are studied 
carefully, many advertisers will discover—and have been 
discovering—mounting evidence to use television over 
newspapers. Let us review them once more. 

The trend makes it essential to examine and re-examine 
a constantly changing cross-media picture. 

The march to the suburbs means that you have to keep 
an eye on the entire market, and that only television will 
cross section it precisely the way you need it. 

Penetration—inside and out is vitally important to the 
advertiser who aims at the total market and cannot settle 
for lessened impact in the outside segment. 

Saturation is one of spot television’s most important 
keys—for Tv spot lets you gain lightning quick entry into 
a market with broad repeat exposure. 

Let me add one more—/mpact. Television produces the 
numbers, but it also supplies people, ready to be sold in 
a sales-persuasive setting. a 
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REFRESHER COURSE IN NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING: 





From ROP Color to Milline Rate 


First in a new Media|scope Series — 


a “Handy Kit of Facts” about media 


AST YEAR, Americans spent $1,459,- 
013,000 to read copies of some 
1,750 daily and evening newspapers, 
plus their 556 Sunday editions. To 
place advertising in those newspapers, 
national advertisers spent an esti- 
mated $745 million out of a total 
$6.27 billion national advertising ex- 
penditure for 1958. 

The 1,750 figure for dailies does 
not include 8,268 weekly newspapers, 
with a circulation of 18,725,952, 
mostly in small towns or suburban 
areas; some 270 foreign language 
newspapers with an estimated circu- 
lation of 4.6 million; nor the many 
daily and weekly papers serving spe- 
cific racial, labor, religious, or in- 
dustrial groups. 

Nor does it include copies of news- 
paper-distributed magazines, both 
syndicated and locally edited, with a 
1958 circulation of 35.5 million for 
the big four syndicated group alone. 

And the $745 million spent by 
national advertisers doesn’t include 
an approximately equal amount of 
classified advertising placed in 1958, 
nor the backbone of most newspaper 
advertising, the local retail expendi- 
ture, estimated at $1,630 million last 
year. 

Forgetting for a moment these lat- 
ter statistics, what led advertisers to 
invest $745 million in newspapers? 

Among the many reasons listed by 
the Bureau of Advertising are the 
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local editing, designed to appeal to 
the entire family, with complete cov- 
erage of the individual paper’s town; 
the timely impact of a news back- 
ground, selective geographic cover- 
age; the chance for daily frequency 
in the target areas, since any given 
newspaper reaches the same readers 
every day, and the chance to list local 
dealers, thus telling the prospect the 
nearest retail outlet for the product. 
Other advantages stressed by news- 
paper spokesmen are the fact that a 
newspaper’s circulation is audited 
and a matter of record, and that 
retailers and wholesalers see the same 
advertising the consumer sees. 


Readers “Shop the Ads” 


Newspapers also cite surveys that 
“keep showing that people like and 
want advertising in daily newspapers 
—that they tear out advertisements 
and ‘shop the ads’.” Another strong 
point claimed in the newspapers’ 
favor is the flexibility and fast action 
that allow an advertiser to “meet any 
sudden emergency change quickly 
and effectively. 

A relatively new development from 
the advertiser’s standpoint is ROP 
color (though it has been used edi- 
torially for more than half a cen- 
tury). Use of ROP (run of paper) 
color linage by advertisers has in- 
creased from 46.8 million lines for 
the year 1951 to 122.6 million lines 


of ROP color advertising in 1958 
And that’s only for the 400 papers 
measured by Media Records. 
Color Big Selling Point 

Today, some 900 newspapers, oF 
fering color, have turned to advar 
tage a selling point that used to be 
long to magazines, supplements, and 
outdoor displays only. Of these, some 
450 provide three colors plus black, 
for full four-color effect. Production 
techniques are improving all the 
time. In addition to standard ROP 
printing techniques, a “Hi Fidelity” 
process enables newspapers to feed 
pre-printed four-color pages into high 
speed presses on any type of stock, 
permitting high quality color repro 
duction. This latter technique may 
even be used by newspapers with no 
facilities for printing ROP color 
with multi-colored inks. Although 
they do have to make some minor 
adjustments of the press feeding 
spindles. 

Perhaps the most effective way @ 
show the mechanics of newspapet 
advertising, and how all the bits and 
pieces fall into place in i 
national newspaper schedule, is ® 
run through a simulated buy. 

Assuming national distribution for 
your product and given a budget of 
some $5 million for newspapers, the 
Bureau of Advertising has hee 
that 26 advertisements of 1,100 lines 
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Chinese Sever 
Texture, flavor 


Young families 
are the big buyers 
of food 

in Chicago 


The prime food shoppers anywhere 
are the young mothers 
with growing families to feed. 


In Chicago and Suburbs 

the Sun-Times reaches more 

young housewives up to 35* 

than any other Chicago newspaper. 


You can reach them with 

your advertising in black and white 

or full color in ‘‘Good Food,” 
Thursday’s pull-out food section... 
timed just right for weekend shopping. 


Young families 


read the 


CHICAGO 
SUN-TIMES 


...more than any other paper 


Out Every Thursday 
Your ads...in color or black 
and white...really stand out, 
in “Good Food,” the pull-out 
food section edited by 
prize-winning food editor 
Alma Lach. 


*Source: Publication Research Service Study #5 
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Newspaper Advertising As A Percent 
of Total U.S. Advertising Expenditures 


1948-1958 


each can be placed in newspapers 
reaching 75 per cent of total U. S 
family coverage. And this is just one 
of dozens of possible combinations of 
size, frequency, and reach possible 
for a $5 million budget. 

What markets should an advertiser 
hit? 

Using U. S. Census figures, Sales 
PO a si “Survey of Buying 
Power,” or SRDS Metropolitan Area 
Ranking Tables, a buyer can deter- 
mine which cities in the U. S. are 
most likely to have the greatest num- 
ber of best prospects for his product, 
depending on which general cate- 
gories, from food to home furnish- 
ings, the product fits. These sources 
provide data on population, con- 
sumer income, total retail sales, and 
breakdowns of income by house- 
holds for each county or metro area 
covered. 

And what newspaper or papers 
should be used to cover each market 
selected ? 

In some cities this is no problem, 
because there are one or two news- 
paper markets, and, in the latter case, 
both papers are often owned by the 
same publisher. But, in larger mar- 
kets, served by three or more news- 
papers, you need information on 
each in order to choose the best one 
or two for your product. After deter- 
mining what newspapers cover each 
city selected, the fastest source of 
information not available in SRDS is 
the newspaper representative. 

Unkke radio and television sta- 
tions, with a limited and constantly 
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changing number of choice time slots 
or “availabilities” open, newspapers 
can keep adding pages. Therefore, in- 
stead of phoning the representative 
for availabilities first, and then 
choosing the station, newspapers are 
usually chosen only after frequency 
and size of advertisement have been 
predetermined. 

While the radio or TV representa- 
tive, due to the constantly changing 
nature of broadcast availabilities 
must frequently be called in for in- 
formation during campaign planning 
stages, the newspaper representative 
relies on his regular calls on buyers 
to sell the advantages of his partic- 
ular newspapers and keep the buyer 
informed of local market situations, 
mechanical requirements, rates, etc. 
Unless, of course, one of his papers 
has suddenly come up with a unique 
change of advertising policy, or a 
new shopping center or industrial 
plant has been built in one of his 
paper's markets. 


Choice of Paper 

Choice of individual paper may be 
based on such factors as its circula- 
tion, and reading habits of the area’s 
citizens, which, depending on the 
market, season, and product, may 
vary by sex, age, or day part, the 
latter factor determining whether a 
morning or evening paper is used. 

In smaller markets, when served by 
one morning and one evening paper 
under the same management, a com- 
bination rate may make it more eco- 


nomical, and in some cases. 

tory, to use both, whether the adver 
tiser needs them or not, if he is 

to use newspapers in this particulg 
market at all. 

Other factors affecting choice of 
individual newspapers are their edj. 
torial content, advertiser acceptanee 
by both national and local advertis 
ers, and even merchandising servicgs 
offered. * 

Because the fine points, such as 
space size, and the decision to use or 
not to use color have been determined 
as much by the proposed copy mes 
sage as by budget limitations, even 
the neophyte buyer should know eer. 
tain basics of newspaper make-up, - 

When running fuli-page advertise 
ments in a number of newspapers, the 
buyer must know which are printed 
standard size, and which 
And even so-called “standard 
papers vary in column width 
depth, and even in number of 
umns of a page. However, the 
standard size page has eight 
Each column is approximately two 
inches wide and approximately 
lines, or 21 inches long. This 
that the average standard-size 
paper page runs to 2,400 lines, 
usual tabloid page is five 
wide and carries 1,000 lines. 
column runs 200 lines. 


Placing the Order e 

Assuming that the copy is no 
ready and that all the decisions have 
been made, the buyer is ready 
place his order, either directly to the 
newspaper, or to its representative 
The two forms used by most agencies 
in ordering newspaper space are con 
tract forms and insertion orders. 

Contracts should be used especially 
when an advertiser plans to use @ 
paper frequently, or to use large 
space entitling him to discounts. In 
such cases, an annual contract may 
specify among other factors total 
space to be used during a year, the 
rate, and the period within which 
the advertisements will run. 

Insertion orders from the agency 
generally accompany plates or prools 
of advertisements to be run and spec 
ify insertion dates and space size 
each. 


(Continued on page 68) 





* For a complete list of factors involved im sclectioe 
of newspapers, see Media Buyers’ Check Ls. 
Mepta/score, June 1958. s 
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Muskegon is a world port. Last 
year 42 ships from overseas 
docked in Muskegon. It’s the 


Ben Newman 


Number 2 port in Michigan. 
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MUSKEGON 


Poe FINEST SEAWAY PORT™ 
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What a splendid harbor! 
Just how big is Muskegon?* 





*Muskegon is the 139th largest Standard Metropolitan Area and the 7th largest 
in Michigan. The population of the area in 1950 was 121,545 (Muskegon 
County) and the conservative figure for today is 138,000. Over 90% of the 
families in the area purchase The Muskegon Chronicle. You can best sell . . . 
best advertise . . . in this growing industrial, shipping and vacation center by 
using the 44,000 circulation of The Muskegon Chronicle. 


THE MUSKEGON CHRONICLE 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: A. t 


A Booth Michigan Newspaper 
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Delivers your 
full page ad into i 
100,000 


Lutheran Homes 


for less than; 


per family 


This Day 


The Christian family * 
magazine they read with 4 
thoroughness* and believability* 


*A recent survey revealed that 52.2% 
of the subscribers spend 2 to 3 hours 
reading THIS DAY magazine. 


. 


Let us mail THIS DAY 
to your home. Just send your 
name and address. 


This Day 


Concordia Publishing House 
3558 S. Jefferson Ave. 
St. Louis 18, Mo. 
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(Continued from page 66) 


In serving the needs of local read- 
ers and the local retail outlets patron- 
ized by those readers, the great ma- 
jority of daily newspapers offer a 
local or retail rate averaging 57 per 
cent lower than the national rate paid 
by advertisers with national or re- 
gional distribution. The local dealer 
is charged less on the theory that no 
agency or representative commissions 
are deducted from local space sales, 
and that the individual retailer can’t 
benefit from a newspaper’s complete 
circulation the way national brands 
can. 

Such local or retail rates are usu- 
ally based on the column-inch, con- 
taining 14 agate lines. Because of 
different type sizes, however, the 14 
line per inch specification does not 
necessarily mean that 14 lines of type 
can be squeezed into every colunin- 
inch of newspaper space. An agate 
line is printed in very small type. 

Newspapers that grant volume or 
frequency discounts offer “sliding 
scale rates,” while papers that charge 
a fixed rate per line, regardless of 
the number of times an advertiser’s 
message is placed in the paper, or 
space size used, are called “flat rate” 
papers. 

In order to compare advertising 
costs of different newspapers with 
different circulations, buyers of news- 
paper advertising use the “milline 
rate.” This is defined as the rate per 
agate line per million circulation. 
This milline rate is attained by mul- 


tiplying the line rate by one million 
and dividing by the newspaper’s cir. 
culation. Thus, the higher a new. 
paper’s circulation climbs, the lower 
the milline rate, assuming the lin 
rate remains constant. The average 
milline rate of all U. S. daily news 
papers today is $4.61, up 31.7 per 
cent from the $3.50 rate of 1950. & 


NEWSPAPERS DOWN 


Advance estimates by the Bureau 
of Advertising show national adver- 
tising expenditures for 1958 of $721.2 
million in U. S. newspapers, down 48 
per cent from the all-time high of 
1957. Newspaper revenue gains were 
made in 10 major national advertis 
ing product categories, while losses 
showed up in 13. 


STEREOPHONIC SYSTEM 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
has developed a compatible system of 
stereophonic transmission using 4 
single AM channel. Programs can be 
received by any extant AM hom 
radio set, or received with steree 
phonic effect by any two AM radio 
sets. The Westinghouse Broadcasting 
Co. has applied to the FCC for author 


ization to test the new system. 


NEW PRESS 


The Swedish edition of the Readers 
Digest is now being turned out by4 
new five-color rotary offset pres 
Helsingborg, permitting color adver 
tising to appear on any page of the 
edition. 








TRIB READERS BUY MORE 
BECAUSE THEY'VE GOT MORE... 


o 

. Wi 

J . 

” 2 ®NASSAU/SUFFOLK/WeESTCuESTER 
FAIRFIELD COUNTIES 
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In fact, the latest Herald Tribune Home Study* shows that more 

than two-thirds of TRIB families are in the $7,000-plus bracket and almost 
twenty percent top $15,000! Four out of five own their own homes 

and they’re mainly high-ticket houses on sizeable lots. 

Get all the details on the Herald Tribune quality families. 

They have the means to buy quantity! 


<tHerald Tribune 


Today's VITAL Newspaper/ 


230 West 41st Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
e@ A European Edition of the Herald Tribune is published daily in Paris 
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T A RECENT marketing workshop 
meeting of the American Mar- 
keting Association’s New York chap- 
ter, five representatives of media and 
one agency expert staged a crackling 
symposium on the thorny problem of 
how to compute cost-per-thousand for 
intermedia comparisons. Some basic 
conclusions common to all the speak- 
ers: comparisons are fruitless with- 
out the development of comparable 
data; the extent of these data must be 
expanded far beyond what we have at 
present. 

Because of the unusual interest of 
this symposium, which was moder- 
ated by Dr. E. L. Deckinger, vice 
president and media director of Grey 
Advertising, MEDIA/SCOPE presents 
condensed versions of the six talks. 

The basic requirement in compari- 
sons among media is direct measure- 
ment of the performance of the adver- 
tisements themselves, contended Dr. 
Seymour Banks, manager of media 
planning and research for Leo Bur- 
nett Company, Chicago. 

What I'd like to talk about today 
is a brief listing of the items that I 
believe will go into the construction 
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Cost Per Thousand 
Attacked and Defended 


Panel of experts before AMA discusses 


how to make comparisons among media. 





Dr. E. L. Deckinger 


of meaningful cost-per-thousand data. 
In the first place, J believe our data 
will be in terms of people or actions 
by people rather than in terms of 
physical media units. This fact comes 
about because of two basic reasons: 
people make all purchase decisions 
and all actual purchases; people rep- 
resent the only thing which different 
media have in common. Concentra- 
tion of our media data in terms of 
people’s exposure, participation, and 
involvement in media has many vir- 
tues. In addition to providing the 
basis for evaluating people’s expo- 
sure, participation, and involvement 
with media, we can also develop data 
on frequency distributions of expo- 
sure by those individuals who are 
exposed to media. 

In making comparisons among 
media, both intra-media and inter- 
media, we should make comparisons 
only in terms of comparable data. At 
the present time, media data are of 
two kinds: One having to do with 
people, the other one having to do 
with exposures. Very often, these two 
classes of data are handled as though 














they are exactly the same and @ 
per-thousand comparisons are 


upon them. I submit that these tw 


classes of data have quite different 
meanings. 

The fundamental requirement that 
I see confronting everyone who wants 
to make meaning ful cost-per-thousand 
comparisons is a—measurement of 
communication by advertisements 
within their media contexts. All me 
dia data—purely media data—whether 
it be circulation and the breakdown 
of the circulation showing how itis 
derived, all data on media audiences 
and all data on exposure to media 
really result in circumstantial ev 
dence from which one is supposed to 
draw inferences as io performance of 
advertisements within these contexts 
Our basic requirement, as I have said, 
is direct measurement of the pe 
formance by the advertisements them 
selves. Inferences are an é 
tricky procedure, especially when we 
have no way of verifying those it 
ferences. 

I quite recognize the fact that what 
I am calling for is not purely 
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Visit this editorial office 


You may have seen other editorial offices. Did they 
look anything like this? And yet this is one of the 
most important editorial offices in America: asection 
of the block-long Good Housekeeping Institute. 

In the foreground, a home economist is about 
to begin tests on a washer. Beyond her, two staff 
members are checking recipes. Other experts are 
thoughtfully exploring new editorial ideas that will 
stimulate our 12, 350,000 readers. 

All very calm—and convincing. Especially if 
you sell food, or appliances, or soap, or household 


PHOTOGRAPHED IN THE GOOD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 


supplies, or a score of other products. None of our 
editors wears a funny hat, or sequins (except after 
hours!). All of them are authorities in their fields, 
dedicated to the simple proposition that Good 
Housekeeping is, must continue to be, the Number 
One magazine for women in America today. 
Because of their skill and devotion, 40,930,000* 
women are influenced by the Guaranty Seal that 
is our written pledge. If you would like a fresh 
approach on selling your product, we suggest you 


visit with these editors, soon.  *Crasley, SD Surveys, Inc. 


<n yen 0, 
‘* Guaranteed by 
Good Housekeeping 
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data; instead, it represents a joint 
effort of media and the advertise- 
ments they carry. I think it is entirely 
legitimate, however, to ask for these 
data, since media do solicit adver- 
tisers offering them a variety of ad- 
vertising units in their media. The 
data that we talk about here on com- 
munication by advertisements within 
their media contexts should be in 
terms of product classes and these 
classes should be as tight as possible. 
We all have an appreciation of the 
fact that products do vary in interest 
and, hence, comparisons of media 
should not be affected by variations 
in the product mix of the advertise- 
ments they happen to carry. Consist- 
ent with my line of reasoning which 
says that the data on communication 
by advertisements should be classified 
by products is a statement that the 
data should be reported separately 
for the variety of advertising units 
which the media carry. / do not wish 
to recommend that there ever be es- 
tablished a single standard advertis- 
ing unit for a medium which will be 
used for comparison with perform- 
ance of standard units of other media. 
Instead, we must have data which 
show the performance of all types 
and varieties of advertising units 
which the media makes available. 


CPM Is Deficient 


“CPM comparisons at best show 
only half the score,” declared Dr. 
Thomas E. Coffin, director of research 
for National Broadcasting Company. 
It has been argued that a medium’s 
only responsibility is to deliver an 
audience, and that the resulting im- 
pact depends on how well the specific 
advertisement is designed. This is 
true to a degree. Individual adver- 
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tisements do differ in their persuasive- 
ness and the skill with which they use 
the medium’s potentials. But it is 
equally true that the medium influ- 
ences the advertisement’s impact. 

The characteristics of the medium 
—both its physical format and the 
character of the audience which it 
reaches—create both the opportunities 
and the limitations on what can be 
done with it. The fact that you can 
use color in a magazine advertise- 
ment, dealer listings in a newspaper 
advertisement, music and sound ef- 
fects in a radio commercial, continu- 
ous motion in a TV commercial— 
these are facts of the medium, not of 
the skill with which the advertisement 
is prepared. 

These, in fact, are aspects of the 
very qualitative differences among 
media which must be accounted for 
in any comparison which hopes to be 
valid. They are important to take 
into account because we all intuitively 
feel that such inherent media char- 
acteristics do influence the medium’s 
impact. Therefore, I submit that the 
cost-per-thousand argument will not 
be settled until we can add into the 
comparison how much a thousand 
readers are worth, compared to a 
thousand listeners or a thousand 
viewers. Then we will have a mean- 
ingful comparison. 

I’ve always been slightly amazed at 
the ability of magazines and news- 
papers to convince the advertising 
world that anyone who “looked into” 
any part of an issue was a legitimate 
member of its audience. Perhaps we 
should begin to use such a measure 
for TV programs also. It might put 
us more in step with the times. 

Interestingly enough, Nielsen re- 
ports just such a figure. In the Full 


Analysis book, Nielsen reports th 
per cent of homes which “tuned & 
any part of the program.” For & 
day’s meeting, I asked our ratj 
people to pull out these figures. They 
are based on December, the latey 
Fall Analysis period. They cover gj 
reported evening half hour shows be 
tween 8 and 10 P.M. 

The figure we most commonly ug 
is the Average Audience—that is, the 
homes tuned during any average 
minute of the show. For these pro 
grams, the AA averaged 9.7 million 
homes. 

When we want to refer to the Tota 
Audience we use a figure which é& 
liberately excludes any home tuned 
for less than six minutes. We use this 
particular measure, because exper. 
ence has shown that the majority of 
these homes stay tuned for almod 
the entire program, and thus have the 
opportunity of seeing all the com 
mercials. For these programs, th 
average was 10.5 million homes, o 
9 per cent more than the AA. 

But if we followed the lead of the 
print media and included among the 
audience all those who tune to any 
part, the audience for these programs 
would average 13 million homes, o 
34 per cent more than the AA. lh 
other words, in our effort to be sound 
and conservative we are throwing 
away —failing to claim—3% million 
homes (nearly eight million viewers) 
which the magazines and newspapers 
would include, under their definition. 
This throw-away is about equal to the 
number of readers who note the aver 
age full page advertisement in Life. 

It has been claimed that Advertise 
ing Page Exposure is comparable to 
the Nielsen Average Audience. The 
Average Minute Audience approx 
mates the audience exposed for 4 
minute of commercial time. A very 
high proportion of the Average Aud: 
ence is converted to actual contacts 
Through the use of portable projec 
tors, a recognition test of Tv commer 
cials similar to the Starch recognt 
tion measure for magazine advertise 
ments showed 80.9 per cent “noting” 
the average commercial. Among tho 
who saw the entire program the scott 
was 89.9 per cent. 

Thus the two measures—Advertit 
ing Page Exposure and Average At 
dience — represent radically differest 
degrees of exposure and advertising 
contact. CPM comparisons at bet 
show only half the score—but com 
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in general 

food linage gain 
in the U.S.A. for 
1958 was the 


Cincinnati Enquirer 





And the biggest part of the gain came from the Daily Enquirer—particularly 
the Thursday morning Food Section which gives food ads a whole extra 
working day each week-end. Write our Research Department for Top Ten 
Brands Survey facts about your products. Or call any office of Moloney, 
Regan & Schmitt, Inc. 


Solid Cincinnati reods he CINCINNat! Enquirer 


FOR FOOD NEWS AND ADVERTISING 





and local food linage is up 
even more...in the 
Cincinnati Enquirer 





SINCE 1953, total food linage in the Cincinnati 

uirer has increased almost 250%, while total 
food linage for the Cincinnati market was increasing 
less than 1/10th this rate. Local food took an even 
bigger jump—up 900,000 lines for a 350% gain 
since 1953. A shift that continued in 1958—to give 
The Enquirer the No. 1 gain as noted above. 


REASONS? Plenty of them. The Enquirer reaches 


the solid market-that-matters—covering, every 
morning, the families that buy the major portion of 
se in this rich, 19-county, 3-state Ohio 

alley market. Gets there first, too, with a Thursday 
morning target time that gives your ad a whole 
extra working day, each week. 


like the ad says: Solid Cincinnati reads the Cincinnati Enquirer 


FOR FOOD NEWS AND ADVERTISING 
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The dominant force that attracts the 
heavy-spending customers of New 
York, Chicago and Philadelphia, and 
then moves them to spend to satisfy 
their needs and desires is First 3 
Markets Group. 

Competition for attention to an 
advertising message is understand- 
ably keenest in these richest and 


most rewarding markets, where the 
family coverage of General Maga- 
zines, Syndicated Sunday Supple- 
ments, Radio and TV thins out. In 
these three far-above-average mar- 
kets, which account for 18% of total 
U. S. Retail Sales, there is no sub- 
stitute for FIRST 3 MARKETS’ saturat- 
ing 62% COVERAGE of all families. 





THE GROUP WITH THE SUNDAY PUNCH 


In addition, First 3’s ‘‘Sunday 
Punch”’ circulation of nearly 
6,000,000 reaches over half the 
families in 1,195 cities and towns, 
which produce 27% of total U& 
Retail Sales. 

To make your advertising sell more 
where more is sold. .. it’s FIRST3 
FIRST! 


New York Sunday News Coloroto Magazine 


Chicago Sunday Tribune Magazine 


Philadeiphia Sunday Inquirer ‘Today’ Magazine 


ROTOGRAVURE + COLORGRAVURE 


New York 17, WN... News Building, 220 East 42nd Street, MUrray Hill 7-4894 ~- Chieage 11, ll., Tribune Tower, SUperior 7-0043 
San Francisca 4, calif., 155 Montgomery Street, Garfield 1-7946 - Les Angeles 5, Calif. 3460 Wilshire Boulevard, DUnkirk 5-3557 
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parisons such as these are worse than 
useless. 
Comparisons Must Be Valid 


In the opinion of Edward B. Mac- 

Donald, director of advertising plan- 
ning, Look Magazine, “Intermedia 
costs per thousand can be calculated 
within narrow limits of exactness, if 
one will use the existing research 
data, on a comparable basis.” 
The first problem is the size of the 
gdience of the advertising vehicle; 
the second is the size of the audience 
of the advertising message—that is, of 
the advertisement or of the com- 
mercial. 

With regard to the first problem, 
the size of audience of the advertising 
vehicle, one doesn’t have to be very 
mart to realize that if print talks 
“irculation” against Tv’s “homes 
reached,” print doesn’t make it. For 
example, each of the major weekly 
magazines—Life and Saturday Eve- 
ning Post—have around 6 million in 
circulation. This, compared to an 
Average Audience of something 
around 9.5 million homes reached, 
for the average night-time Tv show, 
means that night-time Tv is some 50 
per cent ahead. 

I say to you that “total audience” 
-not circulation—is the base to use 
for figuring the size of audience of 


the advertising vehicle in intermedia . 


comparisons. 
On this basis, then, suddenly a 


magazine like Look, which currently 
reaches with one, average, issue about 
16 million homes, doesn’t look bad 
against even the absolute top night- 
lime Ty shows — forgetting the 9.5 
uillion homes for the average night- 
time show. And, it doesn’t matter if 
comparisons are made on households 
# not, although for practical pur- 
poses this is easier, since Tv is meas- 
wed this way. Compare the two 
media as you choose: on individuals 
\0 years of age and more or on one- 
eyed housewives; with small differ- 
tnces, the story is the same. 

The second problem is the size of 
audience of the advertising message, 
le it a printed advertisement or a 
commercial on television. Or, to put 
itthe other way around, what is the 
Yeduction factor” to be applied, in 
‘ach medium’s case, to the size of the 
whicle’s audience to arrive at the size 
ifthe audience or the message? 

_ What, of course, so often happens 
M inter-media comparisons is that 
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print’s audience delivery gets reduced 
to a copy remembrance score (by the 
“usual” source, to a third or a fifth of 
the total—and God help you, when 
you resort to this kind of computa- 
tion, if you use something smaller 
than a page!) whereas very often at 
least, Tv’s commercial message audi- 
ence gets computed as 100 per cent 
of its vehicle’s (i.e., program’s) audi- 
ence size. 

One must compute costs on a com- 
parable basis. But a copy remember- 
ance score vs. a medium’s delivery 
score is not a fair, or comparable, 
comparison. If the research existed 
for a copy remembrance vs. a copy 
remembrance comparison, on a truly 
equal basis which it doesn’t—then 
fine! But don’t reduce one and not 
the other. 

This brings me, I guess, to talk 
about that which | was probably 
asked here to talk about; namely, the 
work which Look has been conduct- 
ing for some years with regard to 
spread traffic exposure data. Again, 
time does not permit going into this 
in detail—but, two points: the main 
one is a conceptual one—here is a 
quantitative measurement of one me- 
dium’s delivery, physically, of an 
audience to an advertiser's message, 
and when this is compared to an 
Average Audience, or minute-by- 
minute audience, this is on a com- 
parable basis, since the A.A. is also 
a way of measuring the physical de- 
livery of an audience to a Tv pro- 
gram’s commercial. The second point 
is that print’s delivery of an audience 
is now no longer at a third or a fifth 
or low ¢ level (as copy remembrance 
score. wrongly indicate), but rather 
it is at a 76 per cent delivery level. 

Talking about spread or page expo- 
sure brings to minds the recent and 
current Advertising Page Exposure 
study. I think it’s fine! But beyond 
this, for anyone who wants to use 
this type of information to “sell” 
magazines relative to Tv, I say that 
this type of study actually understates 
the relative position of print—for two 
reasons. For one thing, this Post- 
Politz type of research is limited to 
individuals who read “yesterday” 
only. Unlike Tv, when you buy a 
page in a magazine it matters not 
whether it was read yesterday, the 
day before, or tomorrow, or exactly 
when, so long as someone did read it. 

Print is shortchanged by this “‘yes- 
terday” method. Second, and already 
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inferred in the first part but actually 
a separate point, is that this is an 
“individual” measurement only — 
whether yesterday or next week. It is 
not on a household basis, which is 
the broader base used by Tv. 

Incidentally, even with these limi- 
tations, the Post study showed a 70- 
odd per cent page exposure. 

Again, I am sure that all of you 
are well aware of the 70-odd per cent 
advertising page score developed by 
Max Ule in the past few years—this 
time by a different method, aided 
recall. Does anyone begin to notice 
the similarity in these figures — by 
whatever method is used? 

It is really unimportant, and we 
really don’t care, which of these meth- 
ods you use in developing your “re- 
duction factor” to obtain the message 
delivery score for each medium. Just 
make the inter-media comparisons on 
a medium delivery vs. a medium de- 
livery basis. Don’t reduce one to a 
copy remembrance basis, without do- 
ing the same to the other. 

The second related point: use these 
media delivery values for print vs. the 
media delivery value of Tv. Don’t 
let’s just say that we shouldn’t make 
intermedia cost-per-thousand com- 
parisons just because one cannot sup- 
ply the absolute, exact, precise, last- 
decimal-point percentage. Let’s at 
least admit the basic fact—intermedia 
costs per thousand can be calculated 
within narrow limits of exactness, if 
one will use the existing research 
data, on a comparable basis. 


Exposure Extolled 


“For each medium, a measure of 
exposure is the measure of its poten- 
tial, of the full opportunity it gives 
the advertisement to be perceived and 
to influence the audience,” main- 
tained Charles E, Swanson, research 
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manager of The Saturday Evening 
Post. 

One of the advertiser’s problems is 
to know how to use combinations of 
media most efficiently. That is, which 
media mix will best serve a set of 
objectives in marketing a product and 
what does each medium contribute? 
Indeed, what should be expected of a 
medium in efficiency and in impact 
or sales or other result? 

Alfred Politz first suggested 10 
years or so ago that “a primary func- 
tion of a medium is to expose” the 
advertising to people in a market. 
Once the advertising is exposed, he 
has written, then the advertising may 
be perceived and influence people. 

Exposure is the opportunity for the 
advertising message to influence. 

Exposure is the presentation of the 
advertising message “within the im- 
mediate visual range” of the medium’s 
audience. 

Exposure is the moment that the 
medium establishes communication 
between advertisement and, in the 
case of magazines, the reader. 

Exposure to an advertising page 
depends upon the medium. Magazines 
attract readers to their pages, expose 
the page to reader. Whether the reader 
perceives, reads or is influenced de- 
pends upon product and copy, color 
and size of illustration and so on. 
Exposure is opportunity, the potential 
delivered by a medium. Readership 
or sale or other effects depend upon 
product, copy, and other forces. 

Before we turn to cost per thousand 
and comparisons of magazines with 
other media, let’s see how the adver- 
tiser and the agency can use data on 
how many exposures an advertising 
page gets to what kinds of people. 

First, in his planning for exposures 
of advertising to his market, the buyer 
can use published information to es- 
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tablish the desired level of exposure 
on a 52-week basis. 

Second, he will know the number 
and rate of exposures by kinds of peo- 
ple, sex, income, age, ownership and 
purchase and a host of other data—all 
published or available. 

Third, for the products sold every 
day through the supermarket, the 
drug store and the variety store, the 
buyer can plan for peaks of exposure 
of magazine advertising in the mix 
with other media—and to time his 
magazine advertising peak with the 
expected promotion or buying peak. 

Fourth, for the considered pur- 
chase product, he can lay on top of 
the year-round frequency of exposure 
the necessary exposures to his adver- 
tising to multiply vastly exposures at 
the vital moment of an introduction 
of a new model or in the weeks of a 
spring, fall or Christmas buying 
season. 

What does this have to do with 
cost-per-thousand? These points illus- 
trate the complexity of the marketing 
situation and the possible opportu- 
nities for use of data showing more 
exactly when the advertising page 
gets exposures to the market. 

Information on the exposures of 
an advertising page is being added 
to number of readers of an issue and 
ABC circulation. These and other 
measures are used by buyers for cost- 
per-thousand comparisons. 

Each medium must present and 
document as best it can the potential 
it provides for the advertiser. For 
each medium, a measure of exposure 
is the measure of its potential, of the 
full opportunity it gives the adver- 
tisement to be perceived and to in- 
fluence the audience. 

Exposure—it’s like seeing the face 
of your neighbor at your table—but 
not seeing his tie, unless it’s unique, 
or lights up. When you see the tie, 
you perceive, you are influenced. 
That’s like being exposed to the ad- 
vertising page —and then, attracted 
by product and copy, reading and 
being influenced by the sales message. 


Who Has Most Research? 


Broadcast media offer the buyer of 
advertising more audience research 
and better measures of audience esti- 
mates, declared Julius Barnathan, 
vice president and director of re- 
search of ABC Television Network. 
Media can be compared if comparable 
data are available. In any intermedia 








comparisons, audience size alone, 
not enough. The impact is most jp 
portant. Surely, a medium that o» 
provide sight, sound, and motion yj 
have a different impact from a m 
dium that provides only one of they 
items. But, for the moment, let » 
assume that impact, one of the mop 
subjective areas of media buying § 
put aside for the moment. [g 
examine the ways of measuring aug. 
ence size. 

First let us go back and find oy 
who has done more audience resegr 
—who does supply the best measur 
of audience estimates today? } 
broadcasting, particularly televisig, 
aside from the 1950 Census figurs 
each year the television i 
under the auspices of the ARF ay 
the Census, determines the number ¢ 
television homes throughout the com 
try, and at the same time, county4y. 
county estimates of television owne. 
ship are made. Every two years AC 
Nielsen Company does a 100,00 
home sample throughout the county 
to determine actual viewing in tk 
homes to individual stations. In adé 
tion to this Nielsen coverage survey, 
such studies as ARB’s A to Z al 
Videodex studies for individual ma- 
kets are available and used betwen 
survey periods. These studies tell the 
number of homes reached by a pe 
ticular station in the average day a 
average night. 

These figures are comparable tothk 
ABC circulation figures provided hy 
print media. To illustrate that thee 
figures are comparable, ABC pp 
vides, county by county, the numbe 
of newspapers that were distribulel 
on an average day. If a newspapt 
issued a morning edition and @ 
afternoon edition, it will provide # 
average for the morning edition a 
an average for the afternoon edition 
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fit issues a Sunday newspaper, we 
wil have an average for a Sunday 
dition. These are all averages over 








tion wil road periods of time. 

a ™B Similarly, coverage service data 

“a ge averages, and provide informa- 
®& ion on what occurs on the station in 

he mor 


m average evening. Television not 
only provides information for indi- 
vidual stations within a county, but 
aso measures duplication between 
dations—not only in the big markets, 









find ow hut in every market throughout the 
seat Bounty. 

ee Television continues further. It 
ay? hh national audience estimates 





for all programs. Not an average for 
asix-months’ period, but day-by-day, 
week-by-week, for 52 weeks. 

As I have indicated before, ABC 
dreulation is comparable to a station 
dreulation. Program circulation is 
comparable to a page circulation. 
frery program does not have the 
same audience. Neither does a page 
of a newspaper or magazine have the 











— same readership. Certain pages are 
Ae adi directed to women, certain programs 





ae directed to women. Certain pages 






ry ae directed to the entire family, cer- 
J lain programs are directed to the 
MF entire family and so on. Certain pages 





ae read more often during certain 
times of the year. For programs we 
have measures for every day of the 







and monthly audiences locally. But 







se what do we have for newspapers? 
ae Averages, if we have anything. In 
C » most cases we have nothing at all. 





during the summer? Is the editorial 
page read more during periods of 
aisis than during periods of calm? 
Imt the weather page read more 
often when weather is an important 
item? 

Yet, do we have estimates of page 
dieilation, day by day, week by 
week? The television industry has 

i this service year in and 

ut, and it is expected of it. 
isn't it expected of print media? 
© one step further and see what 
led for audience measure- 

)f@ commercials, or on the 

@ page, the advertisement. In 
m to providing audiences to 
television provides aver- 
inute audiences to a_pro- 
Hs there a comparable measure 

Sports page during World 
time read more often than at a 
me when there is little sports in- 
rest r Are the television pages read 
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year from Trendex, Arbitron, Nielsen - 
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more during the fall months than 


for an advertisement? No. So tele- 
vision has brought us to the brink 
of the final number, and in fact, in 
many cases has produced the final 
number, which is the actual number 
of persons exposed to a particular 
message. Since it is not done on a 
continuing basis to the degree that 
other measures are done, the tele- 
vision industry is being chastised. 
The print media, on the other hand, 
have not even gone so far as specific 
page circulation. We can provide 
cost-per-thousand for television—you 
tell me how to do it for print. 


Creative Media Buying 


We are seeing less emphasis upon 
cost - per - thousand comparisons and 
more emphasis upon creative media 
buying, said Dr. Howard D. Hadley, 
vice president for research of the 
Bureau of Advertising, ANPA. 
Although it seems next to impossible 
to make cost-per-thousand compari- 
sons, this is the order of the day, so 
let’s see if there are any basic ground 
rules or common denominators. 

1. The first common denominator 
is exposure to an advertising message. 
It goes without saying that if a per- 
son doesn’t see or hear advertising he 
cannot be affected by it. (Despite 
subliminal enthusiasts. ) 

This requires measurements of 
readership for print advertising and 
of viewing or listening of commercial 
advertising in electronic media. 

2. The second common denomina- 
tor is to make comparisons between 
similar groups—be they housewives, 
beer drinkers, or Ethiopians. If this 
is violated, your comparisons will be 
absolutely meaningless. 

3. The third point is to compare 
normal usage with normal usage. A 
television spectacular is not usually 





normal usage of the medium—nor is 
a full page advertisement in the news- 
paper or multiple insertions in maga- 
zines. Everyone finds an occasion to 
make a big splurge for reasons of 
product innovations or merchandis- 
ing. 

4. The fourth point is to conduct 
competitive media sales tests over a 
sufficiently long period so that the 
different media may have an opportu- 
nity to do their job. For example, an 
advertiser does not expect the imme- 
diate sales results from a 50-line 
newspaper advertisement that he does 
from a full page. Yet 50-line adver- 
tisements can build a good sales rec- 
ord over a period of time. 

I should like to make some obser- 
vations about future trends in this 
area. 

We see that television is starting to 
go beyond program ratings into 
measurements of prospects viewing 
commercial content. Pulse is a leader 
in this electronic area. This is far 
more needed for television than for 
print, because prospects viewing tele- 
vision commercials are selected by 
the program; but in print media they 
are largely selected by the advertising 
itself. An advertiser in the newspaper 
can expect a readership bonus of 
about 50 per cent among prospects 
for his brand, and it can range up to 
250 per cent. 

We see that there is going to be 
increased emphasis placed on the 
psychological response to advertising 
in different media. This has long 
been available in print media. Re- 
cently, Miles Wallach has started 
TPI, and two new services have been 
announced by Qualitative Research 
and the Psychological Corporation. 
We believe these will be expanded to 
include more than one medium. 

Finally, we see decreased emphasis 
being placed on cost - per - thousand 
comparisons, and more emphasis 
placed on creative media buying. We 
believe the CPM fad has just about 
run its course. Management is at- 
tracted to cost-per-thousand because 
of its apparent “simplicity,” and be- 
cause of managements’ search for 
“fool’s gold” in hoping to receive 
something for nothing. The first point 
of “simplicity” does all media a dis- 
service and injustice. The second 
point of something for nothing is not 
true and never will be. Media prices 
are just as competitive as those of 
competing consumer brands. a 
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Seen in Tax Proposal 


By Morton J. Simon 
Member of the Philadelphia Bar 


N THE FEBRUARY 1958 issue of 

MEDIA/SCOPE we discussed “Taxes 
on Advertising: Their Meaning to 
Media-buying.” That article was stim- 
ulated by the then pending Baltimore 
tax on advertisers and advertising 
media. 

The time has come to take another 
look at the situation. Much has hap- 
pened since February 1958, some of 
it good, some bad. 

In surveying the past year, the in- 
dustry undoubtedly has noted with a 
high degree of satisfaction that, since 
the Baltimore tax first came on the 
books, no jurisdiction has been suc- 
cessful in passing and maintaining a 
tax on advertising. This is due in 
large part to the courageous fight 
waged by the industry and the vari- 
ous organizations which speak for it. 

It is the result of a more acute 
awareness of the problem and 
ever-increasing alertness and ac- 
tivity. However, this success to 
date should not sire any com- 
placency. The attacks have been 
made and bills have been intro- 
duced, but have thus far been 
beaten off. 

In February 1958, the industry 
faced only the Baltimore tax. There 
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were some rumors, it is true, of paral- 
lel taxes in other jurisdictions, but 
they did not develop. 

The Baltimore tax has now been 
fought by media and advertisers alike 
through the various Maryland courts, 
and the Maryland Supreme Court 
finally threw it out last November. 
Baltimore has had to refund such tax 
monies as it had collected. 


Report Issued 


Just before Christmas, the Ameri- 
can Municipal Association issued a 
lengthy report under the title “City 
Tax on Advertising — The Baltimore 
Case.” This association, with better 
than 13,000 members, analyzed the 
subject of advertising taxes gener- 
ally, and came to the conclusion that 
such taxes are a very poor — and 
under certain circumstances a “mor- 
ally wrong”—source of tax revenue. 

Additionally, the Maryland Legis- 
lature last year provided that no 
municipality in the state could again 
enact such a discriminatory tax as 
had Baltimore. 

Based on the death (both judicial 
and legislative) of the Baltimore tax 
and the well-considered report of the 











AMA, it seemed likely that t 
1959 would not produce any ne 
vertising taxes. In fact, the 
tion’s report said: 

“It hardly requires a 
prophecy to predict that the 
more experience will greafl} 
hibit experimentation with 
of that sort in the future.” 
However, this prophecy — 

though it was—has run afoul of a 
eral specific efforts in other states 
tax advertising. This seems to se 
from an unfortunate combination: 
circumstances. 

e 44 State Legislatures meet 
1959, an “odd” year. 

e Nearly every state is earnestly- 
and in some instances emoti 
seeking new sources of revenie ® coor. Wi 
balance its budget or to meet real@ Migeting ¢ 
imagined new expenses. This has ptt age and 
duced a highly varied search for m eectivel 
tax sources, some of them verging @ 
the ridiculous, striking deeply 
widely into many novel and untried 
areas. 

e Advertising continues as a whi 
ping boy of a good portion of legis 
tive thinking. There is a 
of understanding of the function of 
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You'te bound to win with General Out- els to provide you a poster showing 

door, With GOA you can be sure of — with proper distribution and without 
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advertising and its contribution to the 
American economy. Many leaders in 
the industry are strongly recommend- 
ing a permanent, long-range educa- 
tional and information program to 
reverse this attitude and to create for 
advertising a more sympathetic cli- 
mate in all levels of government. 


Bills Introduced 


Since the beginning of the year, 
at least seven states have either 
introduced advertising tax bills 
or have strongly indicated such 
intentions. These states are Maine, 
West Virginia, Michigan, Texas, Kan- 
sas, South Dakota, and Washington. 
It should be noted, however, that the 
Michigan legislative proponent of the 
tax has been quoted as saying that 
eight or ten other states are consider- 
ing the passage of similar measures. 

As I pointed out, industry activities 
thus far have been successful, but this 
is no guaranty for the future. We 
have had for years several advertising 
taxes or license requirements on the 
books throughout the country. These 
have been held constitutional. Thus, 





the problem remains with disquieting 
precedent behind it. 


Situation in Maine 

Perhaps the most effective lessons 
for media can be learned by review- 
ing the Maine situation and the action 
of Maine media and their trade asso- 
ciations. 

This advertising tax bill sought to 
circumvent the many unconstitutional 
Baltimore features by making the tax 
merely an amendment to the existing 
3 per cent sales tax. The expressed 
philosophy of the sponsors was that 
this amendment sought to treat adver- 
tising media the same as other com- 
modities, already taxed under the 
existing sales tax law. Accordingly, it 
was claimed that it was not discrimi- 
natory. 

Also, much effort was made to 
sugarcoat the impost by coupling it 
with a program of one-year college 
scholarships for Maine high school 
graduates. 

Immediately after the announce- 
ment and introduction of the tax bill, 
the various state-wide media and 
other advertising groups got busy. 
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WJR listeners know—and they know 
the full story. Seven times daily WJR 
newscasters take the air for detailed 
15-minute reports. 


Want to talk to consumers in the know? 
See your advertising manager, agency or 
Henry I. Christal representative about 
WIR, Detroit. 
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The radio and television people 

weekly newspapers, the daily may sto 
papers, and the outdoor intemal sof 
girded themselves for action. In jg tave 
tion, Advertising Associates of Map eh 


the all-inclusive advertising dy 
drawing its membership from the, 
tire southern part of the state, andj} 
Maine Merchants Association joing 
the fight. Calls for help went omy 
such national organizations as 
Advertising Federation of Ame 
American Newspaper Publi: 
sociation, Association of al 
Advertisers and the National Aga. 
ation of Broadcasters. The calls m 
not in vain. These groups coopers) 
wholeheartedly with the local tra 
associations. 

The bill came on for hearing » 
March 12 before the Joint Taxatio 
Committee sitting in the State Hou 
at Augusta. I attended these hearing 
on behalf of AFA. Also present wer 
counsel for NAB and ANA. 

The favorable testimony was ip 
ited to that of the two legislators wh 
had sponsored the bill. They stresel 
at some length the educational used 
this tax money. In fact, it was oh 
after exhausting the glowing edue 
tional possibilities that they directed 
their attention to the tax itself. As! 
recall, it was charged that “adverts 
ing had advertised itself right out d 
taxes,” and that advertising was tk 
one “commodity” which was not tax 
in the state. 
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Two Misconceptions 

Here were two definite misconcep 
tions. In the first place, advertising 
has never had any objection to paying 
its fair share of taxes for the support 
of government. It pays income tm 
and various other types of equitably 
based taxes. 

Second, the description of adverti- 
ing as a “commodity” shows a mt 
understanding of the basic nature d 
advertising media and advertising. 

Advertising is not a commodity. I 
is a service,—just as much of a set 
ice as the efforts of doctors, lawyer, 
engineers, or clergymen. This 
long been appreciated by the courts 
Very recently a Federal District Cowt 
in Chicago pointed this out in anal 
ing the nature of network TV ia? 
Robinson-Patman case then betoret 
court. Se 

In other words, the Maine 
as it now exists could not tax! 
tising media because it does not® 

Media/ 














OWNERSHIP UP!.... 
2% of Minnesota’s families now 
jaye two, three Or more cars... 
UP 29% from a year ago, 43% 
over the U.S. average. 


ECONOMIC BAROMETER UP! . 


February “Help Wanted” listings in 
Minneapolis Star and Tribune UP 
% over a year ago... January 
geatest month for classified adver- 
ting volume in Minneapolis Star 
history, topping all U.S. evening 


newspapers 


EVERYTHING'S 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT UP!... 
Upper Midwest utilities on the first 
leg of a four-year, $500 million expan- 
sion. One company alone increased its 
1959 research budget to $4 million. 
Minnesota development corporations 
forming at rate of one a week! 


CONSTRUCTION GOING UP! . . . $20 million in 
1959 downtown Minneapolis business construction 
. .. $31 million expansion of Minneapolis-St. Paul 
airport ...$35 million Mississippi river harbor 
project at Minneapolis ...$182 million in new 
Minnesota highways. 





CIRCULATION UP!... New all-time circulation 
highs for the Minneapolis Star and Tribune: 
more than 500,000 combined daily, 635,000 
Sunday, in the 223-county, 34-state Upper 
Midwest market! 





N.D. | MINN. 


UP WA) IN THE UPPER/MIDWEST ! 


MINNEAPOLIS 





Minneapolis 
Star 2zxd Tribune 


EVENING MORNING AND SUNDAY 


635,000 SUNDAY - 500,000 DAILY 


JOHN COWLES, President 





the furnishing of any other services 
such as those of the plumber or elec- 
trician. It taxes only the sale of tan- 
gible personal property. Such a tax 
would therefore be highly discrimina- 
tory and unconstitutional, if for that 
reason alone. 

As this is written, the action of the 
committee and its recommendation 
to the Maine Legislature is not yet 
known. 

It is extremely important, however, 
to consider in some detail the exact 
nature of this testimony as it reflected 
the position of advertising media. The 
Maine testimony, together with the 
testimony in the Baltimore test case, 
should serve as a blueprint for further 
attacks on similar bills. This testimony 
came from members of the various 
Maine media associations, as well as 
from retailers, wholesalers, business- 
men’s groups and similar sources. 


Discrimination Apparent 

We might sum up this testimony in 
one word: discrimination. This dis- 
crimination was specifically pinpoint- 
ed in many ways: 

1. Discrimination against media in 


the state in favor of those outside the 
state. As the witnesses pointed out, 
national advertisers can reach Maine 
consumers by using out of state or 
even Canadian radio and TV stations 
or out of state newspapers such as the 
Boston Herald. The media witnesses 
said that they already have enough 
competition from such sources with- 
out fostering it by a tax of this sort. 

2. Discrimination among the Maine 
media themselves. The Maine bill pro- 
vided for the 3 per cent tax on radio, 
television, outdoor, and publication 
advertising only. It did not purport 
to hit direct mail, premium advertis- 
ing, point-of-purchase advertising. 
public relations, sales promotion. 

3. Discrimination against Maine 
recipients of cooperative advertising. 
Generally speaking, national adver- 
tisers do not allot cooperative funds 
for taxes. The impact of this on the 
in-state dealer is well illustrated by an 
example used before the committee: 
Assume a Maine dealer uses $1,000 
worth of advertising in the state sub- 
ject to a 50 per cent advertising allow- 
ance. The national advertiser and the 
dealer each pays $500. However, 





treatment from WBZ. Contests, ; 
Radio and TV spots. The works. All about the new shows, 
the new program lineup, the sparkling personalities . . . 
the bouncy pop sound that’s got the ratings jumping on 
Boston's Most Popular Station. 


arties. Billboards. Ads. 


Represented by PGW 
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WAZA SPRINGFIELD 


GQe Westinghouse Broadcasting Company, Inc. 





there would be a tax of 330 on@ 
$1,000 worth of space or time, 
national advertiser will not pay 
part of this. Accordingly, the 
dealer must pay the $30 which} 
effect is a 6 per cent tax. 

The importance of this is quidh 
seen when we realize that cooperatiy 
advertising is said to represent frp 
20 to 25 per cent of all advertising 
on a national basis. One of the 
Maine newspapers testified that 
erative represented about 38 per cen 
of its advertising income. 

4. Discrimination against log 
spot radio and TV. Many statiox 
have long said that they make thy 
real money on their spot sales, } 
cause of the interstate commerce jp 
volvements, the Maine tax could pg 
hit network advertising, but cog 
and would tax local spot advertising 
Aside from the loss to the station 
in paying the tax, this arrangemey 
would possibly result in more use 
network time by the larger nation 
and regional advertisers. 

5. Many of the Maine media belien 
that rates are as high now as they cm 
go. One witness testified that “ow 
advertisers will not stand still for » 
other 3 per cent increase because o 
the tax. We would have to absorb it” 

Of course, none of these arguments 
pretended to deal with the basic fat 
lacy of a tax on advertising media 
Such a tax is a tax on selling, atm 
on jobs, a tax on production, and # 
overall tax upon the system whic 
produces sales taxes in the first place 

This was forcefully pointed up it 
Augusta. Actually, it is this adver 
effect on the economy in genenl 
which is the strongest argument 
against advertising taxes. 


Tax Activity in Other States 


Advertising tax activity in the othe 
states is of a varied character and, @ 
the moment, has produced varios 
legislative results. 

The tax seems to have died in Wet 
Virginia, since the Legislature ther 
has adjourned without action theres. 

In Texas, the 5 per cent tax ona 
vertising media, including the yellor 
pages, is rocking along with 
uncertain. 

The South Dakota Legislature bs 
also adjourned without the introduc 
tion of the threatened advertising & 
proposal. 

In Michigan, the intended ex 
sion of the gross receipts tax to adver 











WHAT THE FUTURE HOLDS 
IN TAXES ON MEDIA 


Based on experience thus far, 
there seem to be certain fairly 
salid conclusions which media must 
face in respect to taxes: 

1. Notwithstanding the victories 
over advertising taxes in Baltimore 
and in the increasing defense 
against such taxes, media are like- 
ly to be subjected to other similar 
efforts. 

2. General media are likely to be 
the targets of such attacks more 
than the more specialized media. 

3, A more integrated defense is 
necessary throughout the media 
feld. This is an industry-wide prob- 
lem; it would be a sign of weak- 
ness for one type of media alone 
to attempt a defense. 

4, National media association 
activity is necessary. Even one or 
two local successes by advertising 
tax proponents will encourage such 
activity in other states and areas. 

5. Reliance should not be placed 
exclusively on legal attack. Much 
remains to be done to re-educate 
the legislator and the voter about 
the function of advertising and the 
drastic results of any tax on adver- 
tising or advertising media. 











tising has not yet been introduced in 
the legislature. Information as to its 
prospects in that state is mixed. In 


Kansas it has not yet been introduced. ~ 


Itis gratifying to note the increased 
awareness of this problem among 
media buyers and sellers. I recently 
discussed the tax and governmental 
situation at meetings of the Cleveland 
Advertising Club and the Eastern In- 
dustrial Advertisers in Philadelphia. 
The concern of the audiences with the 
subject and its ramifications was very 
evident. More than this, three radio 
dations taped the Cleveland luncheon 
talk for use that evening as a public 
service broadcast. Both in Cleveland 
id Philadelphia, there have been 
several requests for copies of the tapes 
for playback to the staffs of various 
agencies and publications. 

Furthermore, many advertising 
dubs and associations have either 
ieady held meetings to discuss the 
titre subject or are scheduling such 
meetings through June and the fall 
season. 


As previously indicated, AFA, 
ANA, and NAB sent their counsel to 
to assist in the hearings and 
itits belived that these organizations, 
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together with others, will render simi- 
lar assistance in the future. 

AFA has developed and circulated 
to its member clubs the Community 
Action Plan (CAP). This is a well- 
designed blueprint for local action to 
prevent the introduction of tax bills 
of this sort and their possible adop- 
tion. It is a mobilization plan for the 
industry. ad 


GE Again Leads 
Business Papers 


RUE TO FORM, the General Elec- 
f be Company, for the eighth 
straight year, was again heaviest 
spending advertiser in business pub- 
lications. G.E.’s $3,284,700 expendi- 
ture led a list of 30 companies invest- 
ing more than $1 million in business 
publications last year, according to 
the “Eighth Annual Study of Leading 
Advertisers,” published by Associ- 
ated Business Publications. 

Six more companies, spending 
more than $2 million in business pub- 
lications in 1958, were, in order, 
American Cyanamid, General Mo- 
tors, E. I. du Pont de Nemours, U. S. 
Steel, Merck & Company, and Allis 
Chalmers. 

A new feature of the study is the 
breakdown, for the first time, of 
advertising expenditures by industry 
classification. This gives both dollar 
figures, and the percentage of total 
spending represented by each cate- 
gory. 

Complete results of the survey, 
providing business publication ex- 
penditures of 1,500 companies total- 
ing $231.7 million, or 47.0 per cent 
of all 1958 business publication in- 
vestment, are available from ABP at 
$3 per copy. 

The figures provided by the survey 
include neither production costs, nor 
advertising investments in “business- 
news” publications such as Business 
Week or Fortune, the definition of 
business publications being limited 
to those listed exclusively in the Busi- 
ness Publication Section of Standard 
Rate & Data Service. 

The long-term trend revealed by 
the study is up. Nearly 1,000 adver- 
tisers last year spent $50,000 or more 
in business publications, compared to 
489 companies in 1950, first year of 
the ABP survey. s 
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First Quarter Rate Changes 


By Harry J. Johnson, Research Consultant 


BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS Rate Changes, First Quarter, 1959 
(One Time, Black-and-White Page Rates—U. S. Business Publications) 
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CONSUMER MAGAZINES Rate Changes, First Quarter, 1959 
(One Time, Black-and-White Page Rates—U. S. Consumer Magazines) 
Number of Magazines 
— — 7 of Changes 
Rates Rates Rates 
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NEWSPAPERS Rate Changes, First Quarter, 1959 
(One Time Fiat Line Rate—U. S. Newspapers) 
Number of Newspapers 
Increas- —" — of Changes 
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(Source: SRDS Newspaper Rates and Data, 1959) 


BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 

the first quarter, 14 per cent of the B 
ness Publications considered in this 
changed black-and-white page rates, 
pared to 16 per cent doing so in the 
three months of 1958 and 1957. The 
rates of change by circulation size, ag} 
as the high and low range of changes m 
quite comparable this year and last. 

ly fewer of the publications with 
tions over 50,000 increased rates this year, 
compared with last. fe 


CONSUMER MAGAZINES Fewer 
sumer magazines raised their page 
the first quarter of 1959 than in the 
parable periods in 1958 and 1957. 
one in five magazines have announced 
increases so far this year, while about 
in four did so a year ago. Among 
zines with circulations over one 
about 60 per cent boosted rates d 
first three months of 1959 and 1958, 
80 per cent did so in 1957. Not only 
there been fewer publications i 
rates, the median rate changes, 

of the larger publications, are lower 
year than last. 


NEWSPAPERS Twelve per cent mor 
Daily Newspapers increased flat line rates 
during the first quarter of 1959 than dur 
ing the comparable period in 1958. About 
17 per cent of ali daily newspapers boosted 
line rates during this quarter of 1959, com 
pared to 15 per cent in 1958, 20 per cent 
in 1957, and 22 per cent in 1956. During 
the first three months of 1957, 1958, and 
1959 fewer of the newspapers with more 
than a hundred thousand circulation a 
nounced rate increases with each succeed 
ing year. 


(Continued on page 86) 
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In Los Angeles, women who know 
| their onions shop first on First Street 


You can’t fool a woman about food, or food buys, 
or the best place to find ’em. 

Must be why The Los Angeles Times is currently 
carrying more than 90% more retail grocery linage 
than the second ranking metropolitan newspaper .. . 
or, to put it another way, more than the third and 
fourth newspapers combined. 


First in the nation’s No. 2 market 
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And retail grocery ads are a sure gauge of a news- 
paper’s effectiveness. Women shop them...act on 
them now. This morning’s ad moves merchandise, 
rings cash registers, this morning. 

If you’re a media man who knows his groceries, 
chances are your schedule already starts on First 
Street in Los Angeles. That’s where The Times lives. 


Los Angeles Times 


Represented by Cresmer and Woodward, New York, 
Chicago, Detroit, Atlanta and San Francisco 
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RADIO STATIONS Rate Changes, First Quarter, 1959 
ONE MINUTE 
(Most expensive one-minute one-time—-U. S. Radio Stations) 


No. of Stations teh toe’ “t 
Type of Station Total Changing No. % 2" Median No. 


National (50,000 Watts) 93 5.7 40.0 14.3% 
Regional (5,000- 
10, Watts) 4.0 21.4 


Sepp tntiteeet ese 639 300.0 
Local (100-1,000 Watts) 2,249 2.3 114.3 286 
PFU .cckcntsinigtheicanelrtentastionse 85 25.0 
Outside of U. S.... pens 8 14.3 25.0 22.2% AT 


Tie “S3 3000 = 


ONE HOUR 
(Most expensive one-hour one-time—vU. S. Radio Stations) 
Increasing 
Range of Changes Range 
No. of Stations Low Low 
Type of Station Total Changing No. % Median No. % 


National (50,000 Watts) 1 


Regione (5,000- y 
10, Watts) 639 25 ~ , 12.5% x 
(100-1 


1 -3 
Local 000 Watts) 80 ‘ 5S 26.7% 5 -2.6 -75.0 - 
F.M = ee 85 3 -6. 


Outside of U. S00... = | © 26.7 25.0% mI -50.0 
TOTALS................ 3,159 Tis ; f es 63 -26 =75. 
(Source: SRDS Spot Radio Rates and Data, 1959) 


TELEVISION STATIONS Rate Changes, First Quarter, 1959 
V.HLF. 


(Most expensive one-minute one-time and one-hour one-time—U. S. VHF Television Stations) 
a Rates 
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* One station lowered the hourly rate 5.9%. 
(Source: SRDS Spot Television Rates and Data, 1959) 


TELEVISION STATIONS Rate Changes, First Quarter, 1959 
U.HLF. 
(Most expensive one-minute one-time and one-hour one-time—vU. S. UHF Television Stations) 
One-Minute One-Time Rates One-Hour One-Time Rates 


Sat" satin ae 
Increasing % 


11.8 


FS Too 
* One station lowered the minute rate 9.1%. 
* One station lowered the hourly rate 9.1%. 
(Source: SRDS Spot Television Rates and Data, 1959) 
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(Continued from page 84) 
RADIO STATIONS 
equal number of Radio Sig 
duced their minute rates ag 
them during the first guy 
1959. By contrast, last yey 
were almost three increas, 
every decrease. This year aby 
out of three national and 
stations (over 5,000 watts) 
vised rates registered jpe» 
Among the local stations, 
(100 - 1,000 watts) one-thin 
stationed lowered rates than » 
them. This is a complete tung 
from last year, when mop 
twice as many local statios 
creased rates as decreased the 
may be significant that the m 
rates of increases this year are 
than a year ago; but the 
rates of decreases are higher 
last year. 


TELEVISION STATIONS 
are now about 5 per cent moreg 
ating commercial television si 
than a year ago, but 50 per 
more stations increased basic 
ute rates during the first ¢ 
1959 than during the com 
period in 1958. The portion of 
vision stations raising rates is 
comparable to that of two and! 
years ago. This year only one 
station lowered its hourly rate 
one UHF station lowered its 
and minute rates. In 1958 six! 
stations had lowered minule 
and three lowered hourly rates 
Greatest rate activity took 
in the Far West, where almost 
out of five stations raised rates a 
ing the first quarter of 1959, 
pared with about one out of 
boosting rates during the first 
months of 1958. About one 
in seven in the Eastern and 
ern states registered rate hike 
the first three months of 195% 
pared to about one out of 
doing so in the year previous 
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MACATZINE FARM FAMILIES DEPEND 
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N—East Faces Wet 
Way to Raise Hogs 
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-/ 37th MILLION DOLLAR ISSUE 


[most 

~ FARM JOURNAL ranks among the nation’s top dozen magazines 
tk in advertising revenue per issue. 

vs , FaRM JOURNAL is the magazine farm families depend on. 
hike FARM JOURNAL is the magazine advertisers depend on to tell 
r? ; and sell prosperous farm families everywhere. 

us. 
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PLANNING: 


What Is the Arithmetic 
Of One $780,000 Ad? 


By Lionel M. Kaufman 


HEN THE May Reader’s Digest 
| panel off the press, millions of 
people, including the postman, imme- 
diately sensed that there was some- 
thing unusual about it. 

A quick flick of the pages revealed 
what it was. That issue carried what 
some admen claim is the largest ad- 
vertisement ever run in a national 
magazine—a 36-pager on behalf of the 
Ford Division of Ford Motor Co. 

The advertising world immediately 
pulled out its Standard Rate & Data, 
and started figuring out the check. 
The final figure, $780,000, while just 
a drop in the budget for Ford’s Ad- 
vertising Department, and conserva- 
tive when compared with Ford’s sales 
potential, was a stopper for most of 
the nation’s advertisers. There were 
only 160 in the land who didn’t say, 
“Why, that’s more than we spent in 
magazines, in all of last year!” 

Those advertisers and agency men 
who are still arguing over whether 
$780,000 for one advertisement is 
shrewd media buying, will be inter- 
ested in seeing, reduced to figures 
what Ford got for its money, and 


Ford and its agency must have figured carefully 
before they bought that Digest record-breaker. 


what it would have cost to achieve the 
same size distribution in other ways. 


Ford’s Objectives 


First, let’s review briefly what Ford 
was seeking to accomplish with that 
advertisement. 

Ford’s primary objective, of course, 
is to sell automobiles. To do that, it 
must bring potential car buyers into 
the Ford dealers’ showrooms. To do 
that, it must reach millions of people, 
and interest them in the Ford name, 
and the cars that carry it. 

Last October, Ford devised an in- 
genious sales tool for the 1959 model- 
year: a 96-page “Buyer’s Digest Of 
New Car Facts for ’59.” It was a com- 
plete handbook of what to look for in 
buying a new car. It also outlined the 
rules for safe driving, and economical 
operation of your present car, regard- 
less of make. 

Ford promoted this heavily last 
Fall with direct mail; plugged it on 
its TV shows; featured it in a special 
magazine ad. In each case, the public 
was asked to send in a dime for the 
book. The response—1,500,000 fami- 


lies sending in their dimes—convineed 
Ford that the nation’s car owners need 
and want this kind of information. 

Now the question came up: howto 
get this book to the rest of the car 
owners? 

A few obvious suggestions present 
ed themselves to the Ford people. (1) 
Tell the public to stop in at their Ford 
dealer’s and ask for a copy; (2) send 
it out to the nation by direct-mail; 
(3) turn it into an advertisement in 
one of the mass media. 

Re-examining its plans after las 
Fall’s successful direct-mail cam 
paign, Ford decided that the present 
objective—to place the book in th 
hands of as many car-interested fami 
lies as possible—would best be meth; 
making it part of a widely-circulated 
national magazine. 

There has been no inside statemet! 
on just why Reader’s Digest got t 
call, but the “second guessers” ke 
repeating a certain few reasons. Fort 
was looking for the widest possible 
distribution; The Digest had it (Il: 
750,000 ABC; now running 
12Y4-million). The Digest’s reste 
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Newsweek had more new 
advertisers in 1958 than 
inv other newsweekly, 
ind again leads in the 
first quarter, 195 


] 


lhe different newsweekly 


for communicative people 





Key to an exclusive franchise for 420,000 women... 





420,000 exclusive women adults. . . 632,000 
adult women readers... 1,352,000 total 
audience. 


They're a big market in any media man’s 
language . . . the 420,000 adult women with 
money in their hands and buying on their 
minds who read The Daily Inquirer... 
and “pay no heed”’ to the evening paper. 
These 420,000 exclusive readers are only 


What a total audience for everything you 
market! What an exclusive audience for 
everything you market to women! What a 


part of the 632,000 ladies who read The 
Daily Inquirer . . . and read it with all-inclu- 
sive appetites for all the wares in the busy, 
bustling stores of Delaware Valley, U.S.A. 


time for scheduling The Inquirer. . . and 
exercising your exclusive franchise . . . for 
420,000 women! 


For all the facts, all the figures, send for the extract of "Phila- 
delphia Newspaper Analysis” by Sindlinger & Company, Inc. 


ay Che Philadelphia Pnquirer 


Good Mornings begin with The INQUIRER for 1,352,000 adult daily readers 





LOS ANGELES 
FITZPATRICK ASSOCIATE 
3460 Wilshire fe 

Dunkirk 5-3557 
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SAN FRANCISCO 
FITZPATRICK ASSOCIATES 
155 Montgomery St. 
Garfield 1-7946 


DETROIT 


RICHARD L. KRUG 
Penobscot Bidg. 
Woodward 5-7260 


CHICAGO 
EDWARD J. LYNCH 
20 N. Wacker Drive 
Andover 3-6270 


NEW YORK 
ROBERT T. DEVLIN, JR. 
342 Madison Ave. 
Murray Hill 2-5838 
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jaterest and long life were two other 
jhings Ford was looking for. And The 
Digest already had the inside track, 
that was the only magazine 
isement Ford used in last fall’s 
tion. 
While those associated with the 
project may feel that cost was not the 
Biot consideration,” it undoubt- 
came up in the discussions. The 
Digest’s full-color rate, $38,750, mul- 
plied by 96 pages, comes to a fan- 
fastic figure—even with volume dis- 
counts. 

It was obvious that Ford was not 
going to insert its Digest, as is, in 
gmass magazine. Even an ordinary 
“condensation” was out. The high- 
lights of the book were going to be 
jumed into a magazine advertise- 
ment, and after weeks of cutting, re- 
writing, and adding some advertising 
agles, the finished product emerged 
inits 36-page form. 
> The bill still came to well over a 
million dollars, but The Digest’s 
maximum volume discounts brought 
down to $780,000. (Actually, Ford 
an deduct some extra thousands from 
‘this advertisement, for it will earn 


rebates on the many other Digest 
pages Ford is using in 1959.) 

Still, $780,000 is a bill that most 
advertising managers would auto- 
matically itemize, before presenting 
it to the front office. 

First, The Digest will print and 
bind over 12 million 36-page units in 
full color for Ford. The Digest job is 
letterpress, but even with the savings 
of offset, which most printers would 
recommend for such volume, the 
printing alone on this job would cost 
Ford about $23 per thousand—or 
$276,000. 

Then, The Digest will distribute 
Ford’s advertisement to more than 12 
million families (27.3 per cent of the 
nation’s car-owning families). 

Just rounding up a list of that many 
prospects, and preparing the mailing, 
is estimated by list brokers in the 
neighborhood of $20 per thousand, or 
$240,000. 

Postage, third class, provided a two- 
cent stamp could do the job, would be 
another $240,000. 

There are the basic elements that 
can be reduced to dollars and cents. 
Add them up, and your $780,000 





PACIFIC COAST GROUP 
AN SUNDAY 











Moin Office —5 Third Street—San Francisco 3 


LOS ANGELES 


SAN FRANCISCO 


SEATTLE 


POST-INTELLIGENCER 


HEARST NEWSPAPERS 


GROUP DISCOUNT 


SAVE 27. 


per line from regular national line rates 


PLUS 2. CASH DISCOUNT 


One Order One Billing One Payment 


NED CIRCULATION OF 


NEARLY A 


MILLION AND A_ HALF 


presented nationally by HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE INC. nersert w seyes. President 
SAN FRANCISCO © LOS ANGELES © SEATTLE * NEW YORK * CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA © BALTIMORE © BOSTON © DETROIT © PITTSBURGH 
MIAMI BEACH © ALBANY © MILWAUKEE © SAN ANTONIO © DALLAS 
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advertisement already accounts for 


$756,000. 


A Magazine’s Qualities 


Ford knew that those few extra 
dollars were buying it the qualities 
that make a national magazine adver- 
tisement different from a third-class 
mailing piece. 

First, there’s the reader-interest 
guaranteed by the paid circulation of 
a leading national magazine. 

Then there’s the long life of a 
mgnthly magazine. 

Actually, Ford’s advertisement can 
count on an even longer life than The 
Digest itself, for the magazine agreed 
to staple and perforate those 36 pages, 
so they could be torn out and saved as 
a unit. 

Another item important to Ford is 
that this message is part of a maga- 
zine whose basic promotion theme is 
that “people have faith” in it. 

One final magazine “extra” is that 
Ford’s advertisement was entitled to 
a certain amount of merchandising 
help from The Digest, a substantial 
amount when the advertisement runs 
to 36 pages. Even with The Digest’s 
meticulous “point system” of meas- 
uring just how much merchandising 
each advertiser will be given, the 
amount available for such an adver- 
tisement comes to the not-inconse- 
quential sum of $27,000. The Digest 
always asks the advertiser to make a 
merchandising investment of his own, 
but Ford didn’t have to be asked. 
Between the motor company and the 
magazine, that advertisement was 
plugged to both the reading public 
and the trade, with a barrage of mail- 
ings, newspaper and trade paper ads, 
and radio spots. 

There, in dollars and cents, is the 
cold arithmetic of Ford’s $780,000 
advertisement. Ford obviously has 
gotten its money’s worth—and only 
the months to come will show how 
much more that advertisement has 
been worth, in ways that the adver- 
tiser and its agency (J. Walter Thomp- 
son Co.) feel are the more important 
considerations. 

Already it looks as if Ford is going 
to be pleased with its advertisement. 
L. A. Iacoccoa, Ford Division’s car 
marketing manager, told MEp1A/ 
scoPE: “We have been very pleased 
with the reaction of both our dealers 
and the car-buying public to our ef- 
forts to place all these facts before 
them.” a 
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YOUR 
Wa BS 
ARE 
CHANGING 


NOW! 


2 and 


processes are creating 


NEW... 


opportunities every day! 


Details ? Send for complete 


Media Data File and 
Your Markets Are Changing 


CT INFORMATION HEADQUARTERS 





Emotion in Industrial Purchasing 


The close rivalry between Life and 
the Post in the consumer media field 
—dramatized recently by two superb 
and monumental research jobs—has 
its counterpart among business media. 

In many folks’ minds the differ- 
ences in advertising value between 
The Iron Age and Steel are paper- 
thin, if any. The Iron Age ruled for 
many years, Steel caught up, went 
ahead for a while, and now the two 
publications are jockeying back and 
forth with little to choose between 
the two. 

Pretty much balanced in most 
other respects, the two are now wag- 
ing their war on the field of research. 
Recently The Iron Age scored im- 
pressively with its study of “How 
Metalworking Buys,” the first re- 
search study in the business paper 
field (to my knowledge) to have gone 
through successful consultation with 
the Advertising Research Foundation 
(not easy to come by). Some years 
ago, of course, several business pa- 
pers underwent research supervised 
by ARF, as part of the Continuing 
Study of Business Publications. 

The report of this study undoubt- 
edly gave The Iron Age a great ad- 
vantage in the battle for 1959 budg- 
ets. (The “safest” buy, of course, is 
schedules in both books, but if this 
very expensive study could only sway 
the “we can only afford one book” 
buyers, it would pay off handsomely, 
both in terms of income and in lin- 
age leadership over Steel.) 

Since the appearance of The Iron 
Age report, media buyers have been 


wondering what Steel would come 
with to counteract the effect of Th 
Tron Age’s. 

Now, we know that Steel has mu 
been idle; it has been engaged ins 
research project of such significane 
that I might go so far as to cali 
the most important contribution t 
industrial advertising (and selling) 
in my lifetime. 

Steel has been exploring the emo 
tional factors involved in industria 
purchasing. And it has been my gool 
fortune to be a participant in te 
study. 

What I have lately been suspect 
ing, in the face of past pronoune 
ments (including my own) that bus 
ness purchasing is rational and m 
thodical, has been proved true; mm 
buys emotionally, both for hime 
and for his firm. 

(I now tear up some talks a 
articles by means of which I har 
preached otherwise. ) 

Using psychological techniques 
administered by a psychologist, Sted 
has probed the industrial buyer, a 
learned that his purchasing behavie 
is largely controlled by his irrationd 
nature, manifested by such emotional 
influences as (on the one hand) 
habit, complacency, inertia, fear of 
decision, and wish for security, a 
(on the other hand) the gambling 
instinct, the desire to be a hero, a 
bition, trend-riding, status, prestige 

Advertisers are making a big m* 
take, this study makes clear, wher 
they approach the industry buyer ® 
a coldly methodical appraise d 
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values. On the contrary, he 
grongly swayed by many of the 
> ie escasd impulses which af- 
fet his selection of goods for himself 
ga his family and his home. 

He wants to buy things he’ll feel 
comfortable with, will give him status 
with his friends, and which maybe he 
doesn't really need and can’t afford. 

But to a much greater extent than 
in his purchase of consumer goods 
wd services, he is greatly impressed, 
in his purchases for business, by the 
company behind the product. 

This is most important for the in- 
dustrial advertiser to know, for—as I 
point out in my contribution to the 
wad show which Steel will travel 
gound the country—advertising can 
doa better job than the salesman can 
in building a market’s awareness of 
a company’s reliability, scope, capa- 
bilities, facilities, enterprise. 

If you will agree that salesmen 
should be expected to do what they 
cam do best and advertising to do 
what it can do best, then you will 
agree, I’m sure, after study of Steel’s 
report, that advertising’s best contri- 
bution may be, in many cases, in the 
wea not of promoting product vir- 
tues (which salesmen can do best) 
but of promoting company virtues. 

We have all been inclined to con- 
tent ourselves with the theory that 
since it’s the salesman who sees the 
prospect face to face, he is in the 
best position to evaluate and act 
upon the prospect’s emotions. But this 
is not true. It’s advertising that’s in 
the best position—and thus it should 
shoulder its responsibility—to present 
information and attitudes which will 
create a favorable emotional re- 
sponse, not only on the part of those 
buyers who see, listen to, and form 
opinions of salesmen, but also on the 
part of those others whom the sales- 
men do not see and whose participa- 
tin in purchasing decisions is con- 
trolled not so much by information, 
this Steel study tells us, as by im- 
pressions. fs 


POST LIQUOR REVENUE 
The Saturday Evening Post, with 
ic beverage advertising reve- 
te of more than $750,000 for the last 
quarter of 1958, expects more than $5 
from this category in 1959. 


WESTERN ARCHITECT & ENGINEER 
McGraw-Hill of California, sub- 
diary of the McGraw-Hill Publish- 


ing Co., has purchased Architect & 
Engineer, to be published as Western 
Architect & Engineer, beginning July 
1. Circulation will cover 13 Western 
states, including Alaska and Hawaii. 


MAGAZINE CENTER 

A Magazine Center, housing the 
Magazine Publishers Association, 
Central Registry of Magazine Sub- 
scription Solicitors, Magazine Adver- 


tising Bureau, Periodical Publishers 
Association, and Publishers Informa- 
tion Bureau under one roof was 
opened May 1 by MPA at 444 Madi- 


son Avenue, New York. 


LIFE INTERNATIONAL 

First quarter advertising revenue 
for Life International reached a rec- 
ord $827,600, up 13 per cent over the 
same period of 1958. 
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$ ince days of old there was no magazine for building con- 
struction. There were architect magazines with only designs and 
finished buildings. Construction magazines had too much on roads 
and bridges and too little on buildings. And there were magazines 
for residential construction only. 

But the contractors and architects and dealers who specialized 
in building castles by the plenty ...and skyscrapers and industrial 
plants and schools and other important buildings were unhappy. 
They had no magazine to serve their need. 

That's how BUILDING CONSTRUCTION ILLUSTRATED came to 
be. Edited exclusively for this three-man building team that 


builds only buildings. 


The only magazine exclusively reporting methods for using materials 


bei | BUILDING CONSTRUCTION /ilustrated 
5 South Wabash Avenue + Chicago 3, Illinois 


to construct important buildings 
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Now ready to use....UP-DATERo 


SRDS May issues reflect estimates of January |, 1959 market condi 
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Grey Advertising's media executives workig 
with SRDS market and media data durings 


new-client meeting. 


Helen Wilbur, Media Group Supervisor; Aileen *“%) 
Chief Print Buyer; Ken Kearns, Chief Time Buyer, Gem 
Accas, Associate Director of Media; Joan Stark, Meda 
Group Supervisor; Phil Branch, Media Group Supt 
visor; Dr. E. L. Deckinger, Vice President and Direct 
of Media. 
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Grey agency market-media session pictured here 
presents but one of a hundred and one ways SRDS 
et data sections are used every day. A survey shows 
3% of agency people using SRDS use its consumer 
ict data sections; 90% use the media maps. In the 
mal process of market selection and media evaluation, 
et information and media information go hand-in- 
Having them together in SRDS is a great con- 
on Sy, ruemce to both buyer and seller of space or time. 


rh, Medi itmakes sense for a medium to register its whole 

sp Supt HS Story by advertising its market and market cover- 

i Dine Het inthe market data sections of SRDS, and its special 
4% an advertising medium on the listing pages. 


May, 1959 
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SROS 
Standard Rate & Data Service, Inc. 
the national authority serving the media-buying function 


Walter E. Botthof, Publisher tit) ® 3] N's | 


1740 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Ill. 


Sales Offices: 
Evanston, New York, Los Angeles 
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“DIAGONAL” 


COVERAGE OF A 
1.4 BILLION DOLLAR 
MARKET... 


. + » @ Mew concept in business 
magazine publishing es tg onal 
coverage slices through in ustry 
barriers to reach a “hand-picked 
audience. Offers more depth than 
a horizontal . . . more concentra- 
tion than a vertical. Assembly & 
Fastener Engineering offers a “di- 
rect” approach to the men who 
plan for, buy for, and operate as- 
sembly lines in these mass produc- 
tion industries—aircraft, — 
ances, automotive, electrical, elec- 
tronic, fabricated metal products, 
instruments, machinery, furniture 
and fixtures. 


IMPORTANT FACTS ABOUT 
ASSEMBLY AND FASTENER 
ENGINEERING 


hitchcock 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 





ODDS AND TRENDS: 





Make Mine Fruit Cocktail 


By Lionel M. Kaufman 


When will media promotion stop fore- 
ing us to make a choice—and start 


helping us to make a decision? 


Anyone who has watched the efforts 
of the promotion fraternity in recent 
years knows that they have taken 
some significant steps in this direc- 
tion—and also that they still have a 
long way to go. 

It’s not so long since media men 
were all lined up in their individual 
bailiwicks, glaring at “Publication 
B,” and shouting to the advertiser to 
“Compare!” Promotion was a cold 
war of cold figures—circulation, lin- 
age, dollar volume, cost-per-thousand. 
It was always newspaper against 
newspaper, magazine against maga- 
zine against magazine, network 
against network. 

Then some of the broader-minded 
souls in the business started asking 
themselves a few questions. Is promo- 
tion really doing the maximum job 
for us? Don’t we have to sell the 
medium first, before we fight with 
each other for the order? 


The Group Promotion 


This year, with the Bureau of 
Advertising spending $2 million on 
“Total Selling,” with the Television 
Bureau of Advertising, the Radio Ad- 
vertising Bureau, and the Magazine 
Publishers Association all flaunting 
six-or-seven-figure budgets, the lines 
are forming for the biggest promotion 
battle of all time. 

It’s medium against medium, not 
just book against book. 

And because we still haven't pro- 
gressed far above the level of numeri- 
cal comparisons, this inter-media 
competition worries a lot of admen. 

“You're trying to compare two 
things that are different,” they object. 


“Apples versus oranges. First you 
got to squeeze a common denominaty 
out of them.” All the top researcher 
are wracking their brains. 

Maybe it’s time now for the broad 
er thinkers to ask themselves a fey 
more questions. 

Why must business still be cornered 
with a choice? Why must we nartoy 
it down to “Apples or oranges; choice 
of one”? Why not show the nation 
what some advertisers are doing with 
“Fruit cocktail”? 


Coordinated Effort 


Isn’t it time for media to move m 
to the next job that’s “bigger than any 
one of us”—the job of selling adver 
tising as a coordinated effort, in 
which each medium contributes it 
own peculiar qualities? 

I'd like to see someone tell th 
business world why Skippy Peamt 
Butter, after 26 years of concentrating 
on broadcast media, has decided that 
“the need to reach new markets” cals 
for the addition of new media (4 
campaign in Reader’s Digest). 

I'd like to see some promotion ol 
the ingenious ways in which adver 
tisers are tieing up their efforts i 
different media to do one complete 
job. (As 2 starter, I’m thinking o 
Prudential Insurance Co.’s campaig) 
in the Sunday magazines that’s # 
direct tie-up with Prudential’s Sunday 
TV show.) 

If advertising is to grow, andi 
business is to grow, we must show the 
advertiser how to enlarge his think 
ing, enlarge his markets, by enlargimt 
his media—not cutting down to of 
narrow choice. 
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In January, the Post had the biggest revenue increase 
among all major magazines! And things have been 
jumping ever since! In February, circulation passed the 
6,100,000 mark - an all-time high. In March, 32 new 
advertisers joined the ranks, for a total of 88 in the first 
quarter. And the April 4 issue brought in more advertis- 
ing revenue than any other issue in Post history - a 
whopping %3,364,000! That’s Vitality! A CURTIS MAGAZINE 
29 million times each issue, 


omeone t s to your ad ¥ 4 bf 
page in the Post. That's Ad | POS! 
Page Exposure (APX)! 











Environment 


..-has had much to do with the many years of Chicago Daily 
News leadership in food advertising ...the environment of the 
home for newspaper reading. The Daily News long has been 
known as Chicago’s Home Newspaper ... for that is where it’s 
read ... far more than is any other Chicago daily ... again sub- 
stantiated by the Sindlinger & Co. newspaper readership study, 
which found: 
DAILY PAPER READ AT HOME 


DAILY NEWS 92.5%, 
PAPER B 76.0%, 
PAPER C 70.8%, 
PAPER D 67.2%, 


USE THE POWER OF THE “NEWS” 
IN CHICAGO 





j dvertising Cost Index Reported by Harry J. Johnson 
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ss Publications 


business publication 
ipgign in March 1959 cost 
09 compared with the identical 

gign in March 1958 which cost 
increased 3 per cent, 
about 1 per cent, and 
and almost 2 per cent. 


Standard Rate & Data Service, Inc. 


May 1959 


Ad Rate Changes: 


March 1958 to March 1959 
Print Media 


ATs 103-097 


=120 


Consumer Magazines 


During the 12 months’ period March 
1958 through March 1959, the typi- 
cal consumer magazine campaign 
increased $5.82 per $100 allocated 
the previous year. 
about 2 per cent higher, and cost- 
per thousand almost 4 per cent. 


Circulation is 


105.82 


100 $101.79 





Spot Radio 
In March 1959, the average spot 
radio campaign cost the advertiser 
$101.79 for time costs, compared 
to $100 for the same schedule in 
March 1958. The March 1958 time 


costs were almost 4 per cent higher 
than in March 1957. 


100 $106.50 


Spot Television 
For every $100 invested in spot 
television time in March 1958, the 
advertiser was forced to increase 
his appropriation $6.50 to repeat 
the March 1959 schedule. This com- 


pares with an increase of 6.1 per cent 
in March 1958 over March 1957. 


Note: in all meters $100 = unit cost for March 1958 


Charts and meters may not be reproduced without written permission. 





Daily Newspapers 


To duplicate the identical schedule 
of March 1958 in March 1959, the 
advertiser had to increase his allo- 
cation for newspaper space 3 per 
cent. Circulation is off about 1 per 
cent, and cost-per-million circulation 
is up 4 per cent. 








Ad Rate Indexes: 


Long-term Trends 





1947-49 advertising rates averages = 100 
—— 1959 
as 1p 
eo Tae 


Business Publications 

Since the 1947-1949 base period, average rates for busi- 
ness publications have gone up 82 per cent. Circulation 
had gone up 4 per cent, and cost-per-thousand circulation 
was 26 per cent over the average during the base period. 


Consumer Magazines 

Average rates for consumer magazines in March 1959 
were more than double what they were during the 1947- 
1949 base period. During the same time span, circulation 
went up 48 per cent and cost-per-thousand increased 36 
per cent. 


Daily Newspapers 


To repeat the average daily newspaper campaign of 1947- 
1949, the advertiser must increase his allocation 59 per 


1950-52 advertising rates averages = 100 
ennoes 1957 


cent. Circulation is 5 per cent above the base years, asl 
cost-per-million circulation is up 52 per cent. 

Spot Radio 

Since the base period 1950-1952, spot radio time charge 
declined 18 per cent by March 1959. During the early pat 
of 1958, a year ago, spot radio rates were 20 Se 
below the average of the rates during the 1950-1952 be 
period. 
Spot Television 

In March 1959, spot television time charges were 2 
times higher than they were during the 1950-1952 bat 
period. By comparison, in March 1958 rates were 
per cent above the base, and in March 1957 they wert 
up 212 per cent. 





CONFIDENCE 


is a fact of [Md3 


The confidence in LIFE expressed by adver- 
tisers is paralleled by the confidence of retailers, who 
again have named LIFE top brand in the magazine 
field—by tieing in with “Advertised-in-LIFE” prod- 
ucts in their own newspaper advertising 6 to I over 
the next leading general magazine. 


Such confidence comes naturally when you 
consider LIFE’s readers. Aware and imaginative, 
they’re active participants in the business of living 
and buying. LIFE has their spirit. 32,000,000 strong, 
they turn to LIFE each week for news of the world 
and of products for better living. 





Their confidence in LIFE leads to confidence in 
the advertising in LIFE which in turn leads them 
to the stores week after week. 





HOW ADVERTISERS RANK 
NATIONAL MAGAZINES 


Total Advertising 
Revenue 


LIFE $26,800,058 
Saturday Evening Post| 19,597,481 
Time 10,390,763 
Look 9,343,422 
Ladies’ Home Journal 7,360,518 


Source: P.1.B., Ist Quarter, 1959 


Magazine 









































"Adventures In Oildom" 
(or) 
"Rainbow On The Slush Pit" 


About that slush pit--a pig 
Sty mid towers of gleaming 
oil equipment--but, oh, how 
important it is to the en- 
tire project! 


All eyes watch this lake of 
goo for tell-tale signs-- 
gas bubbles, a change in 
viscosity as the mud stream 
returns from the bottom of 
the hole, a sudden drop in 
pit level. Even with thou- 
sands of dollars worth of 
scientific gadgets and spe- 
cialty services available, 
the traditional slush pit 
has never lost its glamour 
to an oil man. 


Let a little rainbow of oil 
appear on the mud surface and 
he'll scoop it up, smell it, 
rub it, and taste it like 
it's a ten-dollar sirloin! 
Then an entirely new train 
of mechanical events begins, 
preparatory to completing 
and producing operations. 
(To be cont'd) 


* * ee & * 


The Petroleum Engineer's 
Drilling/Producing edition 
is a specialized, stream- 
lined book aimed directly at 
the hard core of purchasing 
influence. You buy buyers 
-.--not totals! Your ads be- 
come more effective, your 
client happier. 











THE PETROLEUM ENGINEER PUBLISHING CO 
800 DAVIS BUILDING © DALLAS 
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TRENDS IN NATIONAL NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING : 


MARCH AND FIRST 3 MONTHS 1959 vs. 1958 


MARCH FIRST 3 MONTHS 
1959 vs 1958 1959 vs 1958 


% % of % 
Gainorloss Total Gain or loss 
—15.6 79 —145 


—10.7 —0.5 
Boking Products ay . —_/ : +20.5 
Beverages . oa +0.6 
Cereals and Breakfast Foods.......60 —42.8 

—440 

+13.5 
Disinfectants and Exterminators... 44 
Laundry Soaps and Cleaners ....... 
Meats, Fish and Poultry 


Medical .- 


EEE SSS en 
Radio and Television 
Tobacco ......... 
Toilet Requisites 
Antiseptics . 
Dentrifices ..... 


Wearing Apparel 


AUTOMOTIVE 

Gasoline and Oils - Se 

Passenger Cars—New Bignienscoann 129 
Tires and Tubes.... hi —23.6 1.0 —26.4 08 
Trucks and Tractors. —71.4 0.3 649 0.4 
TOTAL GENERAL AND AUTOMOTIVE...  +0.3 100.0 49 100.0 


Prepared exclusively for Mepta/scope by Media Records, Inc. 
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Magazine Publishers 
Assn., The Greenbrier, 
White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va. 


American Marketing 
Assn., Montreal Chapter, 
Queen Elizabeth Hotel, 
Montreal. 


: Life Insurance Advertis- 
ers Assn., Ambassador 
Hotel, Los Angeles. 


7: Associated Business 
Publications, Skytop 
Lodge, Skytop, Pa. 


Advertising Federation 
of America, Leamington 
Hotel, Minneapolis. 


Outdoor Advertising 
Assn. of America, Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago. 


: National Federation of 
Advertising Agencies, 
Chatham Bars Inn, 
Chatham, Mass. 


: National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Assn., Fair- 
mont and Mark Hopkins 
Hotels, San Francisco. 


: American Marketing 
Assn., Statler Hotel, 
Cleveland. 


Newspaper Advertising 
Executives Assn., The 
Homestead, Hot Springs, 
Va. 


Pomotions 
and Presentations 


Seventeen is staging its third an- 
wal National Fashion Council pro- 
notion in 192 department stores in 
the U.S. and Canada. Teen-age “Fash- 
im Council” members will form a 
litison between the magazine and 
cach store, reporting on editorials 
ad promotions to run in Seventeen 
and relaying local fashion trends and 
— to the magazine’s edi- 
January issue carried a feature 
weturing each Council delegate, and 
meviews with 12 of the Council 

on their experiences with 


“syeare fabrics. A calendar suggest- 
Xeta/reope, May, 1959 


ing year-round store promotions 
around Council delegates includes 
ideas for open house parties, fashion 
shows, and “Teen Week” campaigns. 


Modern Bride’s new rate card 
comes in slide-rule form. By pulling 
the slip card to any one of 18 product 
categories, from bedroom furniture 
to television sets, the advertiser can 
tell at a glance what the average 
reader will spend in the months be- 
tween engagement and marriage for 


his type of product and the total 
amount spent for items in his product 
classification. 


Modern Railroad’s top traffic 
promotion award has gone to the 
Chesapeake and Ohio for its “93,000 
Kittens” campaign, advising shippers 
of its all-teletype car reporting sys- 
tem. Advertisements featuring the 
C&O “Car Location Information Cen- ° 
ter” appeared in newspapers, con- 
sumer, and business magazines. 








= 





are you 
puzzled about 
“upturn” markets ? 


AS 


you get the answer with N.E.D. 


Here’s why: N.E.D. puts your product advertising ‘on target’ with 
today’s most active industrial markets. Wherever buying activity is 
on the upswing now among over 43,000 best-rated plants in all major 
industries, N.E.D. advertisers find out month by month who and 
where their best sales prospects are. That's because N.E.D. goes 
directly to the verified men responsible for selecting and buying 
equipment and supplies for their companies. To get a line of products 
they want and are ready to buy mow, these key men scan N.E.D. in 
preference to hunting through numerous other sources. They act... . 
and this N.E.D. reader response is helping advertisers to apply 
personal selling where it pays off best in orders. Never before have 
N.E.D. reader interest and action been so great. Now, more than 
ever, N.E.D. is your best product advertising investment. 





=" A [PENTON] Publication, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 13, Onio 


@ 


NOW OVER 81,000 COPIES (Total Distribution) IN OVER 43,000 INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 














ROP Color Gains 


ROP RESULTS for 1958 are in. They 
show use of newspaper color continu- 
ing its rise, up 6.7 per cent from 
1957, according to R. Hoe & Co., Inc. 

The year’s summary, offered by 
“The 1958 Annual Hoe Report on 
ROP Color,” records national color 
linage placed in more than 400 news- 
papers serving some 130 cities, as 
measured by Media Records. 

Gasolines and oils led the classifi- 
cations with 9.85 million lines of 
color last year. But the runner up, 
new automobiles, placed second with 
a little less than half that linage, 4.4 
million. Cigarettes and beers, finish- 
ing third and fourth, also placed 
more than 4 million lines each. 

Top brands using ROP color were 


Winston Cigarettes and Ford, each 
placing more than 3 million lines. 

Hoe compares 1958's 6.7 per cent 
gain in color linage with black-and- 
white’s 4.4 per cent decrease. Color’s 
long-term popularity growth among 
advertisers is pointed up by an index 
using 1951 as a 100 per cent base 
year. This puts color up to 261.9, 
against black-and-white’s 121.1 for 
the eight-year period. 

The Milwaukee Journal led the na- 
tion’s newspapers in ROP linage for 
the year, with a total of 2.4 million 
lines, followed by the Los Angeles 
Times (1.8 million) and the Miami 
Herald, with 1.6 million lines. . 





BEST QUARTER 
WABC Radio, New York, increased 


its local sales for the fourth quarter 











of 1958 by 52 per cent over§l 
period of 1957, for the best 


more than three years. 


TRUE INCREASE 
True showed a gain of 


cent in advertising reven 
first four months of 1959 ¢ 
to the same period of 1958) 
from January to April 
$1,304,511. 


TOP OUTDOOR SPENDERS — 


The leading 100 advertise 
outdoor medium in 1958 
headed by General Motors, 
expenditure of $8.9 million, a 
spending $6.6 million. Runm 
order, were Anheuser-By 


Oil, and Coca-Cola. 





ADVERTISING AGENCY 


Young & Rubicam, Inc.................... 


Total Billings 32 Publications 


(25 Agencies, January — December 1958) 
Total Pages and Dollars in the 32 Magazines, Farm Magazines and Sunday Magazine Sections Listed in this 


(RANKED BY DOLLARS) 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc............-- o.oo eeeeeene eee 


J. Walter Thompson Co.................. 
McCann-Erickson, Inc. ................... 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc.................... 
Leo Burnett Co., Inc......... ol 
Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc........... pins 
Benton & Bowles, Inc...................... 
Foote, Cone & Belding................... 
Campbell-Ewald Co., Inc................. 
Cunningham & Walsh, Inc.............. 
Kudner Agency, Inc........................ 
Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc... 
Compton Advertising, Inc. .......... a 


Lennen & Newell, linc. ...................0---.... EE i pe PAE Bias Pad ¢ 
I EE NE LD 
I se sncactscd <edemtiniiosdnsentecneceecenensos 
SE EES REET er eR OORT BT AEE TS 
EE LOE Te FTL TEE 
ER TE CE LAREDO LA OLN AONE A 
Sullivan, Stauffer, Colwell & Bayles, Inc... eee eeene eee eee 
ce  cnceocicabithdbbinsbuaséumcdbsevanth 
Ne en sa ccadsetepectinectbonbeusseveecens 
SOOPER ORE icra 8. ee 
a ercnns ic MUR cl Saat sgl paaidgitininssoniaes 


Total Billings (25 Agencies, 32 Publications) 


Total Billings (All P.1.B. Publications)... eee 


Per Cent Total Billings .............. 
COMPILED BY LEADING NATIONAL ADVERTISERS, INC., PUBLISHED EXCLUSIVELY IN MEDIA/SCOPE 
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PAGES 


2,429.79 
2,846.92 
2,622.45 
1,538.56 
1,341.81 
849.62 
899.29 
887.03 
901.74 
922.77 
712.62 
725.33 
604.21 
616.19 
376.17 
371.58 
496.83 
269.31 
422.98 
456.84 
280.81 
669.59 
480.62 
296.46 
229.65 
22,249.17 4] 
78,700.46 813, 
28 
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VIDEODEX NATIONAL RATING ANALYSIS 


March 1-7—Top Five Programs Daily* 


EETETEGSEGVETEE & 








SUNDAY 
Show Rating Network Sponsor 
1 Loretta Young 34.1% NBC Procter & Gamble 
2 Maverick 33.9 ABC Kaiser, Drackett 
3 What’s My Line 31 2 CBS Sunbeam 
4 Alfred Hitchcock Be CBS Bristol-Myers 
For as little as $30.00... . 5 Chevy Show. 29. NBC Chevrolet ; 
the rich 47th TV Market (Dav- 4 , 
enport, lowa - Rock Island and Chicago 
Moline, Illinois) . . . 42 counties MONDAY buchen ( 
in lowa and Illinois with 438,480 1 Danny Thomas 3% CBS General Foods Foote, Ci 
TV Homes... o 2 Wells Fargo ... .. 30. NBC = American Tobacco Costes 
: 3 Father Knows Best... t. CBS Lever Brothers Ree 
9 t 
pe ge Rogge yyy og A ee 4 Restless Gun... ‘Ss NBC _ Sterling Drug. Procter & Gamble oa, 
inch for a circulation of 432,739. 5 Bing Crosby =. ABC = Oldsmobile Cate 
Family ' 
woc.-Tv ap 
CHANNEL 6 TUESDAY Farm Jc 
Lewis an 
1 Rifleman .0% ABC _ Ralston Purina, Miles Labs. Farm St 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 2 Manie’s Friends .......... 31. NBC Liggett & Myers th 
Peters, Griffin, Weed: 3 Wyatt Earp J ABC Procter & Gamble = 
ward, tus. Guuluetve be- 4 Garry Moore . CBS Revlon, Kellogg General 
tional Representatives 5 Red Skelton : CBS Pet Milk McCean 
WOC-TV Deovenport, lowa is port of Central Good Hi 
WHOTY ond WHO tedie. Deo Moines, lowe Pang 
wo WEDNESDAY Lynn Ba 
‘ Hitcheoc 
1 Wagon Train .............. 348% NBC Ford Connor 
2 Circle Theatre . CBS Armstrong Cork aay 
3 I’ve Got A Secret ; CBS R. J. Reynolds Industri 
CHARLOTTE Market 4 Bell Telephone Show... 25.2 NBC American Telephone & Telegraph Tracy, K 
COMPARE 5 Price Is Right . NBC Lever Brothers ct, 
KOLN-1 
o& TOTAL Coverage Doe-And 
METRO. AREA Coverage THURSDAY lai 
of TUE Geets 1 Real McCoys 76 ABC Sylvania Le Ma 
2 Playhouse 90 . CBS Kimberly-Clark, Helene Curtis ; 
THE LA TEST N.S.1. 3 Zane Grey . CBS S. C. Johnson lise We 


(Novw.-Dec. '58) 4 Ford Show P NBC Ford Motors 


again PROVES : ABC AC. Sparkplug 


FRIDAY 


d more, i : CBS Procter & Gamble 
etna ad 2 Disney Presents ‘ ABC _ Reynolds Metals 


much more for 3 Phil Silvers . CBS __R. J. Reynolds 
your ur radio de dollar! 4 77 Sunset Strip ’ ABC = American Chicle 
5 Lux Playhouse ¥. CBS Lever Brothers 
Dollar for dollar, no other Charlotte 


station even close roaches the 
value delivered by 


station Nicsen. the, No. 1 ry 2S SATURDAY 
audience outside the Metro Area. cus . an 
1 Gunsmoke .1¢ iggett yers 
For a revealing comparison, check 
2 Perry Como , NBC RCA, American Dairy 


3 Have Gun, Will Travel 33. 6 CBS Lever Brothers 
/ 4 Perry Mason... ate CBS Sterling Drug, Parliaments, H. C. Moa 
best radio 7“ S Lawrence Welk .. + ABC Dodge 


buy in Charlotte 


= Figen indioute porsentage of ofl TV hemes viewing program in question ot Se GHEE 
A BROADCASTING COMPANY OF THE SOUTH STATION market areas covered. 
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Advertising Index 


imerican Home ....................... .. 83 
Basten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc 


imerican Motel ................... 
Lgarence U. Nelson Advertising 
Sl 
“ Lgurence U. Nelson Advertising 
20 


teem Tel. & Tel... 
a othey Walsh, Inc. 


se Three Pacific Sunday Group.............. 91 
Cunningham & Walsh, Inc. 
feten Globe ............................. ae me 33 
patten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 
Boston Herald Traveler.............. . 49 
James Thomas Chirurg Company 
Building Construction Illustrated 
Arthur R. MacDonald, Inc. 
chicago Daily News......... , 
“man Barton, Durstine & Ochorn, dee 5 
DD oats sechiepahutacesioet 
Buchen Company, The 
Gi peibene —........................... 


Foote, Cone & Belding 


Cincinnati Enquirer 
Stockton, West, Burkhart, Inc. 
Croplife ...............----- 
Kerker, Denresn, Hixon, Hayes, Inc. 
(rsley Broadcasting ............ 
Ralph H. Jones Company 
Family Weekly -............. waeneis ' 
Harry Sturgis & Associates 
Farm Journal .......... 
Lewis and Gilman, ine. 
Farm Store Merchandising.......... 
Kerker, Peterson, Hixon, Hayes, Inc. 
First Three Markets.,.................................. 
Anderson & Cairns, Inc. 
General Outdoor Advertising........ 
McCann Erickson 
Good Housekeeping ..... 
Grey Advertising Agency 
Hearst Magazines ..... 
Lynn Baker, Inc. 
Hitchcock Publishing Company...... 


Connor Associates, Inc. 


. 21 


Kamin, Nahas, Blumberg, Inc. 
Industrial Equipment News................. 
Tracy, Kent & Company, Inc. 
KNXT, Los Angeles,............... 
CBS Television Stations 
KOLN-TV, Lincoln, Neb......................... 
Doe-Anderson Advertising Agency 
ladies’ Home Journal.................... 
Doherty, Clifford, Steers & Shenfield, Inc. 
AR Sa 


Lion M 
Marvin E. Tench Advertising Agency 
Long Beach Ind. Press-Telegram.............. 
Mes W. Becker, Advertising 
las Angeles Herald-Express.............. 30, 31 
& Walsh, Inc. 
les Angeles Times... 85 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


Machine a Sa ee 2nd Cover, 1 


McGraw-H i y 
= ors Publishing Company, Inc. 16 


Minneapolis ng & Saas 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


Muskegon Chronicle, The.......................... 


Fred M. Kandall Company 
New oy Equipment Digest............ Dest FEAS Ss 


Besumont, Heller & Sperling, Inc. 


“Bye Heuston, | a earanaae 
The New Yorker. 4th Cover 


& Cairns, Inc. 


New pint Herald Tribune... 69 


€ Coe, Inc. 


Ww os York Times Magazine 


CTR 
Decal F illiams Advertising : 


Philadelphia Evening & Sunday Bulletin 61 


N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 

Philadelphia Inquirer —................ 90 
Al Paul Lejton Company, Inc. 

WON ita dilate. . Of 
Marsten & Aubrey Advertising Agency 

Reader’s Digest .......... 
J. Walter Thompson 

Reinhold Publishing Corporation........... 17 
The McCarty Company 

San Francisco Examiner........................... 6,7 
Long Advertising, Inc. 

Saturday Evening Post............ aS 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 

Sports Illustrated ................. ELE LR 
Young & Rubicam, Inc. 

standard Rate and Data Service 
The Schuyler Hopper Company 


Tacoma News Tribune 
The Condon Company 


53, 54, 55, 56 


This Day . 


Frank Block As seciates “yy 

Thomas’ Register ... ee ENE As 
W.N. Hudson Advertising 

Time 
Young & Rubicam, inc. ; 

Tourist Court Journal 
Hal Stebbins, Inc. 

Oe I ie 
Gray & Rogers 

WBZ-WBZA, Boston, Mass....................... 
Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Inc. 

WHBF-AM-TV, Rock Island, 
Clem T. Hanson Company 

WIST, Charlotte, N. C.......... 
Bennett Advertising, Inc. 

WJR, Detroit, Michigan...... 
Campbell-Ewald Company 

WOC.-TV, Davenport, Iowa 
Bawden Bros., Inc. 








YOU’RE ONLY 





This is Lincoin-Land— KOLN-TV's NCS 
No. 3. Figures show percentages of TV 
homes reached weekly, day or night. 


NO OMAHA STATION COVERS LINCOLN! 





One big market in Nebraska is in the 
extreme East. The other is Lincoln-Land 
— 66 counties big, and well-heeled (con- 
taining more than HALF the buying 
power of the state!) 


Viewers in the extreme Eastern market 
spend a lot of time switching from one 
to another of the three TV stations they 
have available. In Lincoln-Land, the story 
is all KOLN-TV., It’s the only station that 


covers the area. 


Ask Avery-Knodel for all the facts on 
KOLN-TV — the Official Basic CBS 
Outlet for South Central Nebraska and 
Northern Kansas. 


KOLN-TV 


CHANNEL 10 © 316,000 WATTS © 1000-77. TOWER 


Avery-Knodel, Inc., Exclusive National Representatives 











__ Edivorial 


DEBATE ON COST PER THOUSAND 


T WAS an exciting business the other day when six of 

the top media experts of the country debated cost per 
thousand before the New York Chapter of the American 
Marketing Association. It was exciting, because the play of 
good minds over an important and perplexing subject is 
stimulating to any thinking person, especially if the subject 
be so presently impelling as that of the basis upon which to 
make comparisons among major media. 

Elsewhere in this issue there are condensations of the 
talks given by members of the panel. A study of these 
presentations suggests that these were the principal ideas 
that emerged: 

1. Cost-per-thousand data that are most meaningful 
should be in terms of people or actions by people rather 
than in terms of physical media units. This means data in 
terms of people’s exposure, participation, and involve- 
ment in media. 

2. Our basic requirement is a direct measurement of 
the performance of the advertisements themselves. This 
will measure not only the ability of the advertiser to com- 
municate to a reader, but also the ability of the medium 
to help him communicate. The data should be classified 
by products in order to allow for varying natural degrees 
of interest in different kinds of products. 

3. Inherent media characteristics do influence the medi- 
um’s impact on the audience. Therefore, the cost-per- 
thousand argument will not be settled until we know how 
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much a thousand readers are worth compared © 
thousand listeners or viewers. 

4. If television followed the lead of the print 
included in its audience all homes tuned to any part} 
(as the print media call a reader anyone who has 
into any part of an issue) instead of including only 
tuned for more than six minutes, then the average 
hour evening show could claim 13 million homes for is 
audience rather than 9.7 million. 

5. Size of the audience of the advertising yehicle isa 
different problem from the size of the audience of the 
advertising message. Media should be compared either 
in terms of media delivery or in terms of copy remem 
brance. But don’t take copy remembrance for magazines 
against media delivery for television. 

6. Exposure is opportunity, the potential delivered by 
a medium. Readership or sale or other effects depend upos 
product, copy, and other forces. 

7. The audience of a publication page is comparable t 
the audience of a broadcast program. The readers of # 
advertisement within the page are comparable to the data 
for the average minute of a broadcast program. 

8. Newspapers have the advantage over television ib 
that those exposed (noting) the advertising are self 
selected to include a greater proportion of prospects for 
the product. 


Media/scope, May, 1% 











= new Rodgers & Hammerstein hit musical, 
“Flower Drum Song,” at New York’s St. James 
Theater contains a show-stopping song called “I 
Enjoy Being A Girl.” The lyric starts off like this: 


When I have a brand new hair-do 
With my eyelashes all in curl, 
I float as the clouds on air do, 
I enjoy being a girl!* 


Pat Suzuki sings it, and Ladies’ Home Journal 
couldn’t resist it—the song, as well as the notion it 
contained. (After all, we enjoy being a magazine 


Never underestimate the power of 





edited for women who enjoy being women! ) 


Because women do enjoy being women, they enjoy 
the way Ladies’ Home Journal is edited—for, of and 
about women. Over 5,750,000 women buy and read 
the Journal every month. 


Advertisers, men for the most part, may not under- 
stand the wonderful rapport between women and 
their favorite magazine. But advertisers quickly see 
—and understand—and enjoy—the way women re- 
spond to ideas in the Journal. This is why adver- 
tisers give us the biggest, healthiest box office take 


of any women’s magazine! © 1958 by Richard Rodgers 


and Oscar Hammerstein 2nd 


Jodie’ 
the No. 1 magazine for women... 


A CURTIS PUBLICATION 





( 


* “The influence of this New Yorker campaign is strongly felt 


”> 


in every Knoll showroom throughout the United States . . . 


Satu f. Kilt President, Knoll Associates, Inc. 











